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| BY APPOINTMENT 
| Roval Cancer bospital 
| FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3__ (FREE) 52 & 53, FINE 
| The fir ial Hospital in London f ; 
| hi amar seer gg etm See Burtington Aveade, JEWELS 
| FUNDS ARE NEEDED Piccadilly, London. 

for General Maintenance, for the Research Institut d Regent 0739 
| for the Radiological Department. viiieadeie - ne ee 
LeGAcies, SusBscriPTIONS OR DONATIONS ARE EARNESTLY | THE HOUSE FOR ENGAGEMENT RINGS AND FOR RE-MOUNTING 
| 





SOLICITED. Bankers: Coutts & Co., 440, Strand, W.C.2. | OR EXCHANGING OLD JEWELS | 


















HERE 1S THE TEA FOR YOUR 
ENJOYMENT--EACH FRAGRANT .. & 


PAR I ip AN 


THE 
! ENAMEL 
D @ | a (9)" “* The more you wash it, the better it looks.” 


BRITISH OWNED AND BRITISH MADE. 





@ Sold only in %-lb. and 
%-lb. packets and 1|-lb. 
canisters. Priced at 3/-, 
3/6, 4/2 and 4/8 per Ib. 


ed CHINE TEX 


LINDSAY, LTD.. 20, 




















— PARIPAN LIMITED LONDON. 


ROSS. Ay Ginger Beer 


Brewed and matured in the old-fashioned way ; 
another happy blend of nature’s bounty and man’s art. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS 





GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Advertisements for this column are accepted 
AT THE RATE OF 2D. PER WORD prepaid 
(if Box Number used 6d. extra), and must reach 
this office not later than Friday morning for 
the coming week's issue. 

All communications should be addressed 
to the Advertisement Manager, “‘ COUNTRY 
Lig,” Southampton Street, Strand, London. 


EWAGE DISPOSAL FOR COUNTRY 
HOUSES, FACTORIES, FARMS, Etc. 
—No Emptying of cesspools, no solids, no 
open filter beds; everything underground 
and automatic, a perfect fertiliser obtain- 
able.-—WILLIAM BEATTIE, 8, Lower Gros- 
venor Place, Westminster. (Tel. : Vie. 3120.) 


DONEGAL HAND-WOVEN TWEED, 

selected; hand-knit stockings and 
wader socks. Tweed patterns on request.— 
MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 


FENCING. —-All types of Fencing and 
Tennis Court Surrounds are described 
in Catalogue 495.— Write BOovLTON and 
PavL, LTD., Norwich. 


GARDEN FRAMES. — Various designs, 
sizes and prices are given in Catalogue 
546.—BoUuLTON & PavL, LTD., Norwich. 


FURS.—Avoid those tortured to death. 
Buy only those named on the Fur 
Crusade White List. Also use humane traps 
for rabbits, rats, mice, moles.— Write to 
Major VAN DER ByL, Wappenham, Tow- 
cester. 


EVENING SHOES recovered to match— 

in Satin, Crépe or Brocade, Court Shoes, 
11s., straps, 1s. 6d. extra, with your material 
from 7s. 6d. Patterns from GALLOPs, 108, 
Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. (Est. 1906.) 


BLINDS 
CURTAINS 


Langham J. AVERY & CO. 
2433 81, Gt. Portland St., W.! 














GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
(continued.) 


BRONZE and Lead Memorial Tablets, 

Heraldic Enamelled Bronze Work, 
Topographical Indicators, etc.—H. B. SALE, 
Ltp., Birmingham. 


MIE: -FARMING. — Lucrative occupa- 
tion.—Intormation, Stock, Moorside, 
Sedbergh, Yorkshire. 


Fork LAKE, River and Stream Dredging, 

Land Clearing and Levelling.—Apply 
JOHN TURNEY & Co., Contractors, Weston, 
Bicester, Oxon. (’Phone : Middleton Stoney 
32.) 


TWEEDS AND BLANKETS 


WEEDS AND BLANKETS.—Cellular 
Blankets from 3s. 6d. cot size; 17s. 
each double bed. Homespun Tweeds, 3s. 
yard, 28in. wide.— Write for samples, 
DENHOLM TWEEDS AND BLANKETS, Denholm, 
Roxburghshire, Scotland. 


AIR TRAVEL 


RAVEL BY NORTH EASTERN AIR- 
WAYS between Scotland-London and 
Knocke/Zoute on the Belgian Coast. Book 
through Agents, or "Phone: Croydon 5158. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


CAST OFF AND MISFIT CLOTHING 


Lounge Suits, Riding Kit, Shirts, Underwear, 

Shoes, etc. Prompt cash or offer for parcels 

brought or sent ; also Ladies’ clothes bought. 
Gentlemen waited on. Only address— 


SHACKLETON 
122, Richmond Road, Kingston-on-Thames 
Telephone: Kingston 0707. 


GARDEN AND FARM 


FENC ING.—Chestnut pale fencing for the 

garden and general purposes ; garden 
screening for screening and protecting 
plants, seed beds, etc.; interlaced fencing, 
park pale fencing, gates, flower and tree 
stakes, etc.— THE STANLEY UNDERWOOD 
Co., Ltp., 24, Shottermill, Haslemere, 
Surrey. 





Ganpex SRATS, trellis, arches, pergolas, 
swings, see-saws, wattle and sheep 
hurdles. FENCING AND GATES. 
‘atalogues on application. 
nowneen ‘BROS. (TIMBER nes, LTD., 
Bletchley. Estab. 18 
London Showrooms : 40-42, Oxford &., W. 


PAYING GUESTS 


STAMP COLLECTING 


EA8LY BRITISH COLONIALS.—Selec- 
tions superb copies sent on approval 
to serious collectors. Terms one-third of cata- 
logue price. Also some Mint and superb 
oR — K.,” 6, Westhill Road, London, 





DRESSMAKING, ETC. 


DRESSMAKER from Paris (French- 

woman) resident graduate of St. Ursula’s 
College of Dressmaking, France, promises 
du chic from ladies’ own materials. —MADAMB 
GERMAINE PIM, 2, Brunswick Place, Hove, 2. 
(Tel. : : 3228.) ’Patronized by Royalty. 


CREAM 








N DEVON.—Gentleman receives a few 
* Guests in his charming old Country 
House. All modern conveniences and own 
produce. Situated in extensive grounds 
amidst lovely scenery. Salmon and trout 
fishing on 3 rivers, riding, etc.—Apply, 
Hudscott House, Chittlehampton, N. Devon. 





DREDGING 


DREDGING of Lakes and Streams; Con- 

struction of new Dams and Spillways ; 
Land Drainage Schemes. Estate maintenance 
and improvement work of all descriptions. 
Advice and estimates without obligation. 
Illustrated brochure No. C6/38 free on 
request.—J. B. CARR, LTpD., Contractors, 
Tettenhall, Staffs. 


SITUATION VACANT 





WANTED. —Experienced Gardener to work 

with Head Gardener. Boots, knives, 
hens. Single. yon military age. Near 
Chichester. ‘A. 


EVONSHIRE SCALDED CREAM, 

best that can be produced; samples, 

1/9, 3/-, post paid.—Mrs. TUCKER, Yarford 
Kingston, Taunton. 





PROVISIONS 


SEAGER’S 


SUFFOLK HAMS 


Famous for over 100 years 





THE UNIQUE FULL BUT 
DELICATE FLAVOUR, 
COMBINED WITH SUFFOLK 
SWEETNESS IS A DELIGHT 
TO THE EPICURE 


Apply : Leading London & Provincial Stores or 
ROBERT SEAGER, LTD., IPSWICH 























EVERY 
FRIDAY 


3°. 


On Sale at all 
Bookstalls and 
Newsagents, or a 
specimen copy 
can be obtained 
from :— 


The Publisher, 








The paper 


This week’s issue (September I6th) contains the following articles :— 


HERBACEOUS PAZONIES by Haslehurst Greaves, F.L.S. 


Illustrated 


A COUNTRY LIFE PUBLICATION 


for the experienced amateur 


ARDENING— 








CLIMBING HONEYSUCKLES 


BULBS AND TUBERS FOR THE ROCK GARDEN 


THE STORING OF HARDY FRUITS 
MAINTAINING VEGETABLE CROPS 
THE STORING OF ONIONS 
SEASONABLE JAMS AND JELLIES 


in addition to the Plantsman’s Notebook, Correspondence pages, and other 


“Gardening Illustrated,” 2-10, Tavistock Street, 


weekly features. 


and professional 


Covent Garden, 


gardener 


London, W.C.2 


























ALL ADVERTISEMENTS FOR “COUNTRY LIFE” should be addressed ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, GEORGE NEWNES, LTD., TOWER HOUSE, 


SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C.2. Telephone: Temple Bar 4363. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


AND WALTON & LEE 
Telephone: Telegrams: 


Mayfair 3771 (10 lines.) THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 Galleries, Wesdo, London. 


KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS 


About 35 miles from London. 2} miles from main line Station 
SUITABLE FOR SCHOLASTIC, INSTITUTIONAL OR A.R.P. PURPOSES 
The Mansion contains 
Over 50 rooms 
: (over 13,000 square feet) 
and is surrounded by 
about 45 ACRES. 
Adjoining a Golf Course. 
Erected in 1912 of brick 
and tile with tiled roof re- 
inforceed with lead, and 
stands about 300ft. above 
sea level, facing south, on 
sandstone soil, with fine open 
views. It is in excellent 
order and is approached by two 
drives with metal surfaces, 





















Np als eo i one with lodge at entrance. & Sige eaee we 
Entrance and inner halls, 4 reception rooms, billiard room, 26 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, complete offices. 
Companies’ electric light, power, gas and water. Central heating. Septic tank drainage. 
Stabling for 7. Garages for 6 with flat (5 rooms and bath) over. 2 cottages. 





mie The | 

PLEASURE GROUNDS 
are extremely well laid out 
and studded with some fine 


old trees ; hard tennis court, 
croquet lawn, tennis lawn 
with summerhouse ; lake 


with boathouse and island ; 3 
productive kitchen gardens ; 
out buildings ; parkland ; 
ABOUT 45 ACRES 
The House would be Sold 
with more or less land 
as desired 





Further particulars from the Owner’s Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (38, LOO.) 


2 MILES SALMON AND TROUT FISHING 


BEAUTIFUL PART OF DEVONSHIRE (BORDERS OF DARTMOOR) 
18 miles Exeter, 20 miles Torquay. In an unrivalled position 700ft. above sea level. Close to lovely old village. 


TUDOR STYLE 
HOUSE 
designed by an eminent 
architect and _ perfectly 
appointed throughout. 
Spacious hall, 4+ well pro- 
2 portioned reception rooms, 
flush billiard room, 15 bed and 
Mm | dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms. 
} im Central heating, electric light, 
excellent water supply. 
Garage for 6 cars” with 
private chapel over. 
Stabling for 6. 
Complete range of 
farmbuildings. 
Lodges and 3 bungalows. 
Beautifully wooded 
grounds, gardens’ and 
plantations intersected 
by the River Teign. 
Cascades and rocky water- 
falls ; these are of inimitable 
natural beauty. 
Sloping lawns and_ terraces, 
rose garden, sylvan glens, 
woodland walks, 2 
tennis courts and rock gar- 
den ; some excellent pasture- 
land, woodland, ete. ; in all 
ABOUT 300 ACRES 
Rough shooting. 

Golf within easy reach. 

: For Sale Privately ; ee < 3 
Full particulars from the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1; Messrs. JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 

: 23, Berkeley Square, W.1; Messrs. HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W. (36,436.) 
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inate tks NICHOLAS siniieaiasiaiiin 


‘Nicholas, Reading.’’ 
Regent {oe (Established 1882) ** Nichenyer, Piccy, London.” 


LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS 
1, STATION ROAD, READING; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1. 





IN THE PUBLIC MARKET FOR THE FIRST TIME 


THE CROOKHAM HOUSE ESTATE, BETWEEN READING 
AND NEWBURY 


ENCLOSING THE FAMOUS AND BEAUTIFUL CROOKHAM COMMON 


FISHING IN THE KENNETT AND RIVER EMBORNE. 


A NUMBER OF LOTS OF UNSPOILT RURAL ENGLAND 


CHOICE BUILDING SITES FARMS WITH GENTLEMEN’S 60 OLD COUNTRY COTTAGES 

WITH WOODLANDS HOUSES (IN SEPARATE LOTS), 
400 FEET UP. SEVERAL WITH FISHING. 
SOME WITH LAND 
AND MANY WITH RANGING FROM 


117 TO 410 ACRES 


AND 
RIVER FRONTAGES. 


SOME FIRST-CLASS GARDENS 


THE WHOLE ESTATE EXTENDING TO 2,036 ACRES 


Illustrated Particulars with plan may be had of the Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading; and Messrs. A. W. NEATE & SONS, Newbury. 








oem WINKWORTH & CO. 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.!. 


WILTSHIRE 









NEAR SOMERSET BORDERS ELECTRIC LIGHT AND 


BATH ABOUT 12 MILES. MODERN CONVENIENCES. 
pag ne gre STABLING. GARAGE. 


WALLED KITCHEN GARDENS. 
CAREFULLY RESTORED. 
About 15 BEDROOMS, 
5 BATHROOMS and 
4 RECEPTION ROOMS. 


LAKE OF 7 ACRES. 
2 FARMS AND WoOoODs. 


ESTATE OF 450 ACRES FOR SALE 


View through Owner’s Agents, WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 





COTSWOLDS. 700 FT. UP LONDON 40 MINS. ADJOINING GOLF 


Occupying a well-sheltered position. Main line station (13 hours to Town) within a drive. 








Main line station, 5 miles. 400ft. above sea. 


2 Bes eee OW We 
A MODERNISED STONE-BUILT GEORGIAN RESIDENCE A BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED GEORGIAN HOUSE 
containing 11 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, hall and 3 reception rooms. “— : Seer ee i 
Central Rentine Gremahent, we 15 bed, 9 bathrooms, suite of reception rooms, etc. 
Fitted basins. Electric light to House and Model Farmbuildings. Every up-to-date requirement and allin first-class condition. Hard Court. 
GARAGE. COTTAGES. HUNTING. GOLF. POLO. 
PRICE £8,000 WITH 170 ACRES (or without the Farm). WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS. FOR SALE WITH 25 ACRES 





Owner’s Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 





Agents: WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Mayfair 3771 (10 Lines) THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 ‘eettedan, Wlntn knemen 
A. R. P. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 


Chiltern Hills. 1 mile 
from Marlow Station. 


SOLIDLY-BUILT 
HOUSE 
standing well up with magnificent 


views, with about 20 well-propor- 
tioned rooms, 4 bathrooms. 


Central heating. 
Electric light. 
Company’s water. 
GARAGE. STABLING. 
COTTAGES, ETC. 
Inexpensive Grounds, tennis court, 
walled kitchen garden, orchard, 
parkland. 

ABOUT 68 ACRES Pree 
WOULD BE LET UNFURNISHED FOR 3 YEARS OR SELL FREEHOLD 
Illustrated particulars from Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (10,062.) 


DORSET COAST 


Pe Premier Position in 
Lyme Regis 
Lovely views over the harbour and 
the coastline towards Portland. 
STONE-BUILT HOUSE 
thoroughly up to date and in first- 
rate order, 

Hall, 3 reception rooms, recreation 
room, 9 bed and dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms. 

Garage. 

All main services. 
Beautiful terraced Gardens, quite 
secluded and with uninterrupted 
sea views, greenhouse and kitchen 
garden. 


ABOUT 1% ACRES 


To be Sold Freehold or would be Let Furnished with immediate possession 
Strongly recommended from a personal inspection by Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (38,277.) 


WEST SUSSEX COAST 

















A few minutes’ walk from the sea. Charming Gardens and Grounds, well stocked 


garden, tennis lawn flower beds and borders, 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
substantially built of brick with 
tiled roof, and in first-rate order 

throughout. 


Kitchen garden. 


ABOUT 1 ACRE 


For Sale Freehold at a Moderate 
Price 


Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, cloak room, 
6 bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom, 


Strongly recommended by the Agents: 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, 
Hanover Square, W.1. (37,624.) 


All main services. 


Garage. 


ADJOINING WOODCOTE PARK GOLF COURSE 


In a beautiful — ee S.W., with uninterrupted views. 1 mile from Epsom Station 
A really well-equipped 
modern 
LUXURY HOUSE 
conveniently planned with 
spacious and lofty rooms, 
constructed throughout of 
the best materials 
Lounge hall (30ft. by 21ft.), 3 re- 
ception rooms, 10 bed and dressing 
rooms, 2 bathrooms and complete 
offices. 

Central heating and all 

main services. 
Garage for 3 or 4 cars (with chauf- 
feur’s flat over, 
Delightful Garden, grounds and 
eee He His it ui haat woodland, 
ABOUT 7 ACRES COST £24,000 For Sale at a Reasonable Price or would Let. 
Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (38,235.) 


BUCKS AND BEDS BORDERS 


In a beautiful position facing S.W., 500 feet up, commanding wide panoramic views. 

3 miles from main line 

station (1 hour from 
London), 


A BEAUTIFUL MODERN 
GEORGIAN HOUSE 
extremely well arranged 
and equipped and in first- 
rate order throughout. 
Lounge hall, 2 reception, 6-8 bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms and complete 
offices. Co.'s electric light, modern 
septic tank drainage, water supply. 














Garage, Cottage 
Charming grounds with tennis and 
other lawns, flower, kitchen gardens, 





ui o vn grassland. é Mas Ps 
ABOUT 13 ACRES. For Sale Freehold, as a whole or would be divided. 
Sole Agents : Messrs. STAFFORD, ROGERS & A. W. MERRY, LTD., 17, High Street, Leighton Buzzard ; Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (37,332. 





with flowering and evergreen shrubs, rose 








) 





(Knight, Frank & Rutley’s advertisements continued on page iii.) 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


may K 
eS arn” Telephone: Regent 8222 (15 lines). Telegrams: ‘‘ Selanlet, Piccy, London.”’ 








HORSHAM 


In lovely country about 4 miles from the Town 


FOR SALE 


STABLING GARAGE. 
COTTAGES. 


PICTURESQUE 
STONE-BUILT HOUSE 


approached by a drive about 
200 yards long. 


LOUNGE (26ft. 6in. by 15ft.). THE GROUNDS 


DRAWING ROOM (22ft. by 20ft.). 
DINING ROOM (22ft. by 16ft.). 
STUDY. 


slope to the South and command a lovely 

view. Tennis and croquet lawns, Dutch 

garden, rose, rock and flower gardens, 
woodland and meadowland, in all 


Parquet floors. 


7 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS. ABOUT 25 ACRES 


3 BATHROOMS. 
4 MAIDS’ ROOMS. Personally inspected and recommended by 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington 
Street, St. James's, S.W.1. (c.44,563.) 

(REG. 8222.) 


Central Co.'s 1 Electric 
Heating. Water. Light. 








BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED AT A DIGNIFIED GEORGIAN HOUSE 


WENTWORTH WITH PANELLED ROOMS AND OTHER CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES 
RURAL BERKSHIRE. 


Adjoining the Golf Course. 21 miles from Town. Safe retreat for business man, 7 miles from Reading. 45 minutes London. 
Set in beautifully- 
FOR SALE timbered grounds. 
at Moderate Price. Approached by drive ; 
lounge hall, _ billiard 
A charming MODERN room, 3 reception, 12 
RESIDENCE ap- bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
proached by drive and Pontetn Ie 
standing in woodland Electric light. 
setting. Central heating. 
Main gas and water. 
3 reception, day and GARAGE for 5. 
night nurseries, 5 bed- a he 
rooms, 3 bathrooms STABLING. 
and offices. SMALL FARMERY. 


. . Tennis court, walled 
Central ating. > . ’ 7 
entval Heating kitchen garden, orchard | } 


Modern Services. and paddocks. ‘ ? 
ABOUT 32 ACRES 
FOR SALE BY ORDER OF TRUSTEES AT A _———— PRICE 





DOUBLE GARAGE, Pretty and inexpensive Grounds, in all 


ABOUT I% ACRES NO REASONABLE OFFER REFUSE 
Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S WA. (REG, 8222.) Strongly recommended by the Sole Agents: HAMPTON & vm S, LTD., 6, 
(8.49,560.) Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.WA. (REG, 8222.) (B.48,549.) 








WEST SUSSEX 


Commanding a Superb View of the Downs, on a sand and gravel soil. 


FOR SALE, PICTURESQUE MODERN HOUSE IN THE TUDOR STYLE OF ARCHITECTURE 


IDEALLY SITUATE IN LOVELY 7 BEDROOMS. 3 BATHROOMS. 


COUNTRY A FEW MILES FROM MAIDS’ SITTING ROOM. 
VIDHURST. GARAGE. COTTAGE. 


CHARMING GROUNDS 


Central Heating. Electric Light. 
Swimming Pool, woodland, etc., in all about 


17 ACRES 


LOUNGE HALL (31ft. by 18ft.). 
DINING ROOM (26ft. 6in. by 13ft. 6in.). 
STUDY (25ft. by 15ft.). Would be Let Furnished. 


All on South side of the House. Personally inspected and recommended. 





Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, SW.A. (REG. 8222.) (C.46,994.) 


BY ORDER OF TRUSTEES. 
NORTHWOOD ' WEYBRIDGE 


Close to a lovely country, 300ft. up. South aspect. 
25 MINUTES FROM WEST END. 





CONVENIENT POSITION. EASY REACH OF GOLF. 
25 minutes Waterloo. 
Modern Artistic , ; te 
An attractive 
FREEHOLD Freehold 
RESIDENCE RESIDENCE. 
Roomy hall. 
3 large reception. 
11 bed and dressing. 
2 bathrooms. 


Roomy hall, 3 recep- 

tion, 7 bedrooms, dress- 

ing room, bathroom. 
Detached Garage. 








All Public Services, ~ Main services. 
including main drainage. 
2 garages. Stabling. 
CHARMING Useful outbuildings. 
GARDEN 
of } AN ACRE. Matured shady grounds; In all 
TO BE SOLD OVER AN ACRE 
FOR SALE 
Joint Sole Agents: SWANNELL & SLY, Maxwell Road, Northwood, and Sole Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.A1. (REG. 8222.) (REG. 8222.) 





Estate Offices: 6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 

















Tn ee 














BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON (Phone 0081) and HAMPSTEAD (Phone 0082) 


eens ati 


2 at lees Ba eta ind 
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Telephone No. E OSBORN & MERCER “pamtma tees 


Regent 4304. 
MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 














BERKSHIRE DOWNS NORTHANTS OWNER GOING ABROAD 
Near quiet old-world villaye about an hour from London GOOD SOCIAL AND HUNTING DISTRICT. IMMEDIATE SALE DESIRED 

by train. FOR SALE : . : 1n exceptional little Residential Prope P , 

y. J 2 t perty of a type 

CHARMING OLD HOUSE ie p pees. wustne her nconipgpa , very difficult to obtain in this favoured part of 

w o rece 101 ved roonis, du room; —§ 
of Tudor and Queen Anne Periods, thoroughly ere appointments. Pree cme DORSET 

up-to-date STABLING, Etc. Hunting (Kennels 4 miles). Trout Fishing close by. 


Standing high up in finely timbered gardensand paddock In extensive Parklands, adjoining Downs. 


PRICE £2,700 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER. (M.2122.) 











A MILE FROM In lovely wooded 


country, 14 hours 


THE SEA South of Town. 


A COUNTRY HOUSE OF ARCHITECTURAL 














, our " ‘ ue 
Seiviteatttiesall Hitt 





MERIT ? 
dating back several hundred years, now UP-TO-DATE GEORGIAN HOUSE 
thoroughly modernised and up to date. It South aspect. Panoramic views. Long carriage drive. 
has panelled a rooms, aie bedrooms, 3 reception, 6 bedrooms (with lav, basins) 
: ° ° 5 be s. for Sale at a J ice wi - ’ 6 - oars 8), 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, 8 bedrooms (with lav. basins), bhathrooms. Vor Sale at moderate price with ; “ee 2 bathrooms. ; 
3 well-fitted bathrooms. Electric light. Central Heating. 
Main electricity and water. Central heating. 500 ACRES STABLING. SQUASH COURT. COTTAGE. 
Cottage. nee Matured gardens. or small area. 11 ACRES 
- soho . i . Immediate inspection advised by the Agents, 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER. (17,065.) Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER.  (¢.839.) OSBORN & MERCER. (17,085.) 























ee for Sal 
Very attractive and compact SOMERSET 4 miles Blackmore Vale Kennels. 
Residential and Sporting Estate. Short drive Templecombe Junction Station. 
The Estate comprises several farms, Village Inn, 70 
acres woods, ete.; and produces (irrespective of the 
House, Woods and lands in hand) an 


Handsome Georgian 
Residence 


with good reception rooms, 11 principal bedrooms, 
servants’ rooms, bathrooms. 


INCOME OF OVER £1,100 p.a. 
800 ACRES 


Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. BENNETT & CO., Land 
Agents, Bruton, Somerset; and Messrs. OSBORN 
and MERCER. 


Main Electricity and Water 
Ample Garages and Stabling. 


It stands on sandy soil 
in Parklands 


Golf Course on Property. 


IN A PERFECTLY SAFE AREA 





Squash Court. Cottages. 











RURAL SURREY VERY EASY DAILY REACH WELL-WOODED ESTATE OF 1,000 ACRES IN DORSET 
For Sale at an attractive price with 
A CHARMING OLD STONE-BUILT MANOR HOUSE 


of medium size. The Agricultural Lands are let at an average rental of £1 per acre. There is 
excellent Shooting and there is a 


High up, with extensive panoramic views. 
FINE OLD GEORGIAN HOUSE 


thoroughly up-to-date and in good order. 4 reception, 
9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


2 Cottages. Garages. 20 Acres. USEFUL STRETCH OF TROUT FISHING 


WELL-TIMBERED GARDENS AND MEADOWS Agents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, (16,012.) 
INTERSECTED BY A STREAM . 
Residence would be 


For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. (17,099.) sold with smaller area. 




















Just in the Market 


AMIDST FINELY WOODED SUSSEX COUNTRY BETWEEN WINCHESTER AND PETERSFIELD 


a nl 





in a completely rural situation, yet convenient for London. y en x : 4 Pps r 
in most sought-after, and first-rate Sporting District, with 
Beautifully Appointed Up-to-date Country House of facilities for Hunting, Shooting and Fishing in Itchen and Meon 


Rivers. Also near Golf Course. High up, facing South. 


Queen Anne character 
CLOSE TO DOWNS, AND WITH PANORAMIC VIEWS. 





surrounded by charming, matured Gardens, and Pasture. 
e: . , UP-TO-DATE 
, COUNTRY 
HOUSE 
OF MERIT 





4 reception. 
9 bedrooms. 
3 bathrooms. 





Main Electricity. 





4 reception rooms, 11 bedrooms (with lav. basins), 5 tiled bathrooms. Central Heating, 





Electric Light. Main Water. Central Heating. Ete. 
South aspect with panoramic views 3 
COTTAGES. HOME FARM. STABLING. SQUASH COURT. 60 ACRES. 
EXCEPTIONAL GARDENS AND PARKLIKE LANDS HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE AGENTS, FROM PERSONAL 
44 ACRES INSPECTION. 
For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. (17,076.) Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. (17,122.) 




















OSBORN & MERCER, “ ALBEMARLE HOUSE,” 28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1 
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een GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS cee ntet “eaten 80. 


West Halkin St., Belgrave Sq., 
Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines). (ESTABLISHED 1778) 12, Victoria Street, 


25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SOUARE, W.1. Westminster, S.W.1. 


NOTICE GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS beg to give notice that, owing to a large number of their staff being called up for Military or other Government Duties, 

1 it has been necessary to reorganize their Office arrangements, and that as from the 16th inst. their Branch at 5, West Halkin Street, Belgrave Square, 
S.W.1, will be incorporated in their Offices at 13, Hobart Place, 8.W.1, and all further communications should be made to this address. Their Offices at 12, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, 8.W.1, will be open as usual. 











Messrs. George Trollope & Sons’ country estate business will still be carried on at their Offices at 25, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W.1, where they have a large register 
of country properties available either for Sale or Letting. Also there remain available large country residences suitable for the accommodation of Schools, Business Firms, ete 


FURNISHED HOUSES FOR LONG OR SHORT PERIOD 











EST SUSSEX.—FINE OLD RESIDENCE. ORCS.— UNIQUE MOATED GRANGE, fully awour cle Geen ae Ook, Bhan, 8 

12 bed, 4 bath, 3 reception rooms. Modern Con- modernised. 15 bed, 4 bath, fine suite reception up in notedly lovely Gardens. 10 bed, 5 bath, 5 

veniences. 38 ACRES. rooms. Garages; Cottages and Rooms. 13 ACRES. reception rooms. Modern Conveniences. Grounds 11 
FISHING AND SHOOTING AVAILABLE. haan, TO SORES te oe. 

LOS.—HISTORICAL OLD ABBEY, with 800 acres ILTS.—GEORGIAN HOUSE, redecorated. On ENT.—Beautiful unspoiled position. 13 bed, 3 bath, 

Shooting. 16 bed, 4 bath, handsome reception rooms, Downs. 12 bed, 4 bath, 4 reception rooms. 5 reception rooms. Main water; electricity. Garages ; 

Modern Conveniences. Garages; Stabling; Man’s Rooms Stabling; Garage. Charming Grounds. Shooting over Stabling and Rooms. Grounds with Lake and Boathouse. 
and Cottages. 1,200 Acres available Whole estate 670 ACRES. 


BEAUTIFUL OLD GROUNDS AND PARK. OR FOR SALE. OR FOR SALE 





GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS have numerous other Properties, large and small, available in all districts. A selected list will be sent on receipt of requirements. 





IN ONE OF THE EMINENTLY,SUITABLE FOR SCHOOL OR OTHER INSTITUTION. 


MOST PEACEFUL SPOTS IN SURREY £7,500 WITH 100 ACRES 


WOULDIBE SOLD WITH LESS LAND OR LET UNFURNISHED 


Occupying a beautiful unspoiled position on the OR FURNISHED. 








SOUTH SLOPE OF HOLMBURY HILL. FINE ELIZABETHAN-STYLE RESIDENCE 
r Well-planned HOUSE in well-timbered park- 
on two floors only. land, 400ft. above sea | 
10 bed, 3 bath, lounge on the borders of 
hall, 4 reception and SALOP 
a billiards rooms. AND 
Main water. Elee- 
tricity. Central heating. CHESHIRE. 


i é : within easy reach of 
Stabling. Garage. Liverpool and Man- 
Lodge. chester. 
Superior modern Cot- It contains 
tage and fascinating 
Tudor Residence. 





some 30 bedrooms, 5 
large reception rooms, 








Beautifully timbered ete. ] 
Grounds and Park- Stabling. Garage. 
land. 3 Cottages. r? 
24 ACRES WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS AND PARKLAND 
Particulars of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (¢.1597.) GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (7447.) 








Yi pe PALE 1 Ao 





vam. JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK jiu. 


Regent 0911 (3 lines). 44, ST. JAMES’S PLACE S.W.1 Regent 0911 (3 lines). 
ALSO AT RUGBY, OXFORD, BIRMINGHAM & CHIPPING NORTON 
“PWIXT CHILTERNS 
COTSWOLDS AND MALVERNS FURNISHED HOUSES In a favourite district with fast motor road to London, 


which is about 25 miles. 


apn ory 





HASLEMERE (13 miles)—PICTURESQUE OLD- 
WORLD RESIDENCE, with delightful grounds 
and swimming pool. 2-3 sitting rooms, 4 bedrooms, 


2 bathrooms. Modernised. 
8 GNS. P.W. 
TONBRIDGE (3. miles)—CHARMING MODERN 


HOUSE, in a safe area, yet 35-45 minutes from 
conden. Lounge 2 reception, 4-5 bedrooms, etc. 


Main services. 
6 GNS. P.W. 


HERTS: Rural locality, daily reach of London. 
UEEN ANNE HOUSE, with 10-11 bedrooms, 
: bathrooms, and all = neces. Set in lovely 
Grounds of about 20 ACRE 
Three-quarters of a mile of Private Trout Fishing included. 12 GNS. P.W. XVth CENTURY RESIDENCE 
300ft. above sea level, Southern and Western aspects ; mag- 


nificent panoramic views. Hall and 3 sitting rooms, 12 ARUNDEL (4 miles)—HANDSOME QUEEN ANNE with additions in keeping. The whole in wonderful order, 











bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, servants’ hall. Electric HOUSE, in particularly charming grounds. 9 having been the subject of a very large expenditure. 
light. Central heating. Independent hot water. Septic tank bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Well-furnished and Large hall, 2 re ce ption, magnificent billiard or dance room, 
drainage. Stabling, garage and outbuildings. 2 Cottages. modern appointments. 7 bedrooms, 2-3 bathrooms. 
WELL-TIMBERED GARDENS AND GROUNDS, walled 6, 12 or 18 months at 10 GNS. P.W. Central heating and main services. 

kitchen garden and parklike pasture ; in all about Lovely old Barns and Outbuildings. 

28 ACRES AYLESBURY | (Near). — Well-furnished | MODERN mad ~ ay +. hr 

MOST MODERATE PRICE accepted for QUICK SALE. USE, in 50 Acres of Grounds. 3 reception, orchard, etc. ; a ‘ un. 

Inspected and recommended by Sole Agents, JAMES $ ‘bedrooms and extensive cellars. Main services. FOR SALE OR TO LET UNFURNISHED 
STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, London, Ample outbuildings. Recommended by JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, 
S.W.1. (L.R. 18,560.) 9 GNS. P.W. | st. James's Place, S.W.1. (LR. 18,443.) 








IRELAND | ALDWICK, NEAR BOGNOR REGIS 


COUNTRY PROPERTIES WELL-FURNISHED 
MODERN DETACHED HOUSE 
OHN D. PALMER has for disposal at most 


reasonable prices numerous properties in the counties 
of Waterford, Kilkenny, Carlow and Tipperary, including 
large and small houses, with or without land, also numerous 
large and small Farms, for Sale and Letting. 


weg a 4 bedrooms (interior sprung mattresses), 
jer fires, kitchen and scullery, bath (h. and c., 
separate lavatory). Big garage. Electric light. 
Large gardens back and front. Middle October to 
end of February. 


Wireless. Telephone. 
EVERY HOME COMFORT. £3 38. PER WEEK, 
OR NEAR OFFER. 

Plate included. 

HARRY HALL, 181, Oxford St., W.1. 

(Phone: Gerrard 4905.) 


Ideal situations in quiet surroundings out of the range 
of Air Raids. 


Descriptive List post free from : 
JOHN D. PALMER, M.1.A.A., 
Auctioneer & Estate Agent, 
Catherine Street, Waterford, Ireland. 
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aiid, CURTIS & HENSON sitiehie 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) ** Submit, London.”’ 
LONDON 





CURTIS & HENSON 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT THE BUSINESS OF THEIR TOWN, 

COUNTRY, VALUATION AND PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 

DEPARTMENTS IS BEING CARRIED ON AS USUAL FROM 
THE ABOVE ADDRESS 


EMPTY AND EVACUATED PROPERTIES 


CURTIS & HENSON WILL BE PLEASED TO UNDERTAKE THE 
SUPERVISION OF EVACUATED PREMISES, GENERALLY MANAGE 
AND REGULARLY INSPECT EITHER RESIDENTIAL OR COM- 
MERCIAL PROPERTIES, AND MAKE ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
REPAIRS TO BE CARRIED OUT WHEN NECESSARY. ALSO 
TO UNDERTAKE THE MANAGEMENT OF COUNTRY ESTATES 


VALUATION OF BUILDINGS 


VALUATIONS WHICH MAY BE NECESSARY IN SUPPORT OF 
FUTURE CLAIMS FOR WAR LOSS OR DAMAGE CARRIED OUT 
AND REPORTS SUPPLIED 


PROPERTIES AVAILABLE 


A LARGE NUMBER OF PROPERTIES AVAILABLE EITHER TO 
RENT OR PURCHASE, SUITABLE FOR BOTH RESIDENTIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL PURPOSES, FURNISHED AND UNFURNISHED. 
A SELECTED LIST WILL BE FORWARDED ON APPLICATION 
TO CURTIS & HENSON, 5, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE. 





NEAR \{FRENSHAM PONDS AND HINDHEAD. LONDON JUST OVER 40 MILES. 
MOST PLEASING 
RESIDENCE 
built in the farmhouse style. 
Up to date and in first-class 
order throughout. 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
8 BEDROOMS, 
2 BATHROOMS. 
Main water, gas and 
electricity. 
GARAGE (for 2 cars). 
2 EXCELLENT COTTAGES. 
=~ + Delightful playroom. 
_ phoes | Ree ea LAWN TENNIS COURT. 5 = 
———— Ts PROLIFIC KITCHEN GARDEN, Se 


Beautiful Grounds of very great charm. Fine woodland merging into heathland and several paddocks. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH FROM ABOUT 25 TO 72 ACRES 


GOLF AT HINDHEAD. RIDING OVER MILES OF COMMONLAND 
Confidently recommended by the Sole Agents, CURTIS & HENSON. (16,432.) 












4 MILES FROM DORCHESTER. 25 MILES FROM LONDON, 
SMALL SPORTING ESTATE BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED IN FAVOURITE DISTRICT 
ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE = +f) <4 —i i 
of Tudor Style occupying a “te 

sheltered position. 

Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms: 
12 principal bedrooms, 4 bathrooms: 
Central Heating. 

Good Water Supply. Electric Light. 
Garages and useful Outbuildings. 
WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS, 
forming a delightful setting for 
the Residence, 

THE ESTATE 
extends to nearly 4006 Acres includ- 
ing some valuable Woodland. 
Home Farm with a Jacobean 
Residence, let with over 350 Acres 
at £300 p.a. 





SEVERAL EXCELLENT COTTAGES RECENTLY PLACED IN THE MARKET FOR SALE. 
MODERATE PRICE TAKEN 


EVERY FACILITY FOR SPORT IN THE DISTRICT 
Confidently recommended from personal knowledge by CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1, who can supply all further details. 
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Telephone : 
Grosvenor 1441 (three lines.) 


14, MOUNT STREET, 


enownnn exam wosoe.ws WILSON & CO. 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS 


LOVELY POSITION NEAR DEVON COAST OVERLOOKING THE RIVER EXE 
- “SARRAS,” Near EXMOUTH 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
7 BEDROOMS. BATHROOM. 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
Main electric light and water. 
Central Heating. 








Large Garage. Useful Outbuildings. 
ATTRACTIVE GARDENS AND ORCHARD. 
ABOUT 1% ACRES. 

Golf. Yachting. Fishing. Tennis. 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION AT EXMOUTH, 
on WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 27TH NEXT 
(unless previously sold privately). 


Solicitors: Messrs. W. LINFORD, BROWN & SONS, 
Exmouth. Auctioneers: Messrs. WILSON & CO., 
14, Mount Street, W.1. 


IN THE BEST RESIDENTIAL DISTRICT—HIGH UP 
OVERLOOKING CLIFTON DOWNS 
BEAUTIFULLY-APPOINTED STONE-BUILT MODERN HOUSE 








NEAR BRISTOL. 


IN PERFECT ORDER WITH EVERY UP-TO-DATE CONVENIENCE; PASSENGER LIFT; CONSTANT HOT WATER 
ALL MAIN SERVICES; CHOICE FIREPLACES. 
6 BEDROOMS. 2 BATHROOMS. 3 VERY FINE RECEPTION ROOMS. STAFF SITTING ROOM. 


GARAGE FOR 4 CARS. CHAUFFEUR’S ROOM. 
DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS OF ABOUT AN ACRE. 
Recently the subject of enormous expenditure 
A LOW PRICE WILL BE ACCEPTED FOR QUICK SALE 


Sole Agents: WILson & Co., 14, Mount Street, London, W.1. 


OUTSKIRTS or OLD-WORLD HERTFORDSHIRE VILLAGE 


s} hour from London, 400ft. above sea level. 


LOVELY OLD QUEEN ANNE MANOR 


in faultless order with all 
Main Services and Central Heating. 





8 BEDROOMS. 
LOUNGE HALL. 


3 BATHROOMS. 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 


Garages. Cottage. 
DELIGHTFUL BUT INEXPENSIVE GARDENS. 
Hard tennis court ; paddock nearly 


3 ACRES. 


FOR IMMEDIATE SALE OR BY 
AUCTION LATER 











































Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 
Telegrams: Telephone : 


rnsannm,  LURNER LORD & RANSOM wrx, 


London. 127, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1. (3 lines.) 


SMALL AND LARGE PROPERTIES 
ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY 


LIST AND FULL DETAILS ON APPLICATION 


HANTS WILTS 
eeatieiiial. <aameiiaia QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE — oo ae 
. b COUNTRY. TO LET OR SALE 


12 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, usual offices. 








FISHING ON TEST can be arranged. 


Central heating. 
STABLES for 19. FA 


Electricity, ete. 
RMERY, 115 ACRES 


In country near Chesham. 





4 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS, LOUNGE AND 
TO BE LET FURNISHED. FREEHOLD. 2 RECEPTION ROOMS, CLOAKROOM. 
’ . s DORSET Oak fittings. Radiators. 
CHARMING MANOR HOUSE is teen “ Ideal” Boiler. 


12 BEDROOMS, 5 BATHROOMS. 
4 RECEPTION AND PLAY ROOM. 


CHARMING SMALL RESIDENCE USUAL OFFICES. 


5 bedrooms. bathroom, 2 reception rooms, usual offices. 29 ACRES 
PRETTY GARDENS OF 3 ACRES. GARAGE. PRETTY GARDEN. 8 GNS. PER WEEK FURNISHED. imme- 
1 ACRE diate possession; or FREEHOLD £3,500 





REASONABLE RENT FURNISHED 
TURNER LORD & RANSOM, 127, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


FREEHOLD £2,800; or RENT £120 P.A. ON LEASE. = 
(16,372) 








Grosvenor 2838 (3 lines). 











MPORTANT, ANNOUNCEMENT of Forthcoming NASSINGTON, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
Sale of a valuable FREEHOLD AND TITHE-FREE y . 
FARM of 185 ACRES, with substantial stone Farmhouse in ” 4 ; 7 } " 
the well known residential village of Bloxham, near Banbury, : “4 f t 
within easy reach of Oxford, Leamington, Coventry, Birming- 
ham, Northampton, London, etc. For Sale with vacant 
possession in October, 1939.—Full particulars from the 
Agents, Messrs. E. P. MESSENGER & SON, 4, King Edward 
Street, Oxford. 





< MESSRS. HODGKINSON & SON 
§ will sell by auction on THURSDAY, 21st SEPTEMBER, 
at 6 p.m, the 
ATTRACTIVE OLD-WORLD STONE- 
«BUILT COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
known as “NASSINGTON HOUSE,” standing in pleasant 
grounds in the aforesaid village, which is approximately 


7 miles from Oundle, 8 miles from Peterborough, and 
10 miles from Stamford. 


VACANT POSSESSION 


Solicitors: Messrs. KELHAM & Sons, Stamford. 


Auctioneers’ Offices: Bourne (Tel. : 54) and Stamford 
(Tel. : 2155), Lines. 




















DEVON AND S. & W. COUNTIES 
THE ONLY COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED REGISTER. 
Price 2/6. 

SELECTED LISTS FREE. 


RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.I., 
(Est. 1884.) EXETER. 
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‘ei. 





mete JOHN D. WOOD & CO, wetter: 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





IN THE PRODUCTIVE FEN COUNTRY (BETWEEN ELY AND STOKE FERRY) 


ELY IS 10 MILES, LITTLEPORT 5 MILES, DOWNHAM MARKET 7 MILES, WISBECH 17 MILES AND NEWMARKET IS ONLY 22 MILES DISTANT. CAMBRIDGE 


IS WITHIN 40 MINUTES’ RUN BY CAR. 


AS A WHOLE THE IMPORTANT AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING PROPERTY FREEHOLD 


WELL KNOWN AS 


THE WISSINGTON ESTATE 5,170 ACRES 


COMPRISING 16 VALUABLE TILLAGE FARMS 


| 5 FOU Bee ORES FARM a6 én ‘ns iia .. 132 ACRES. FIVE MILE HOUSE FARM vi x as .. 150 ACRES. 

F KEYS FARM ee ei ie ie ae oa 96 6, POULTRY FARM “a ie ia ar i -. 198 = 

3 PORTER’S F ARM _ a Sie oi ek oF 66 - SEVERALS FARM ee - aa “et ats a 75 

q SEDGE FEN FARM .. a se es ae «. 250 ¥ PIONEER FARM as a 3 “i a ve 84 

‘4 POPPYLOT FARM wert) ae ae ais ‘ai .. 106 - DECOY FARM .. - i os id se a 56 
CATSHOLME FAR _ ne us = ow. so we PROSPECT FARM is iy xs és os oo bee 
FIVE MILE FARM sr on = 5 .. §2) ‘a BRIDGE FARM ny me 7 re .. 94 
FARM, METHWOLD FEN ae -% a aie -. 77 ‘a POPPY LOT FARM (part) ~ ase pa se -» 135 

NUMEROUS SMALL HOLDINGS. MARKET GARDENING AND ACC OMMODATION L 


COLVILLE HOUSE, LITTLEPORT. 





AND. 











FOURTEEN MILES OF PRIVATE FULL-GAUGE RAILWAY. 
; THE WHOLE, EXCLUDING THE LANDS IN HAND, PRODUCING A GROSS RENTAL OF ABOUT 
a 
PER £6,216 ANNUM 
WHICH WILL BE OFFERED FOR SALE BY AUCTION AS A WHOLE (unless Sold Privately meanwhile) by 
JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 
AT THE SALEROOM, 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1, ON THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 28TH, 1939, AT 2.30 P.M. 
Solicitors : Messrs. TROWER, STILL & KEELING, 5, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C.2. 
Auctioneers: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 
JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 
have a competent Staff of Valuers for all classes of Property including Furniture and Works of Art and 
are still carrying on their business and will endeavour to continue to do so at 
23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 
N.B.— Many Mansions available for Sale or Letting in all parts of the country. 
SUITABLE FOR PRIVATE 
RESIDENCE OR ARP. HERTFORDSHIRE 
j WITHIN 15 MILES OF HYDE PARK CORNER. 
Radlett 2 miles, Potter’s Bar 4, Barnet 5 First-rate 
a GARAGE ACCOMMODATION and 
: All the principal rooms face south STABLING. 
{ and command lovely panoramic 
: views, 2 LODGES. 
: 
/ Beautifully appointed 
; RESIDENCE LOVELY PLEASURE 
“tin GROUNDS 
| 12 —<" oF, gos 8 i with tennis and croquet lawns, walled 
| APPROACHED BY A NICE AVENUE kitchen garden, and shout 27 scres of 
) CARRIAGE DRIVE WITH 2 LODGE beautifully timbered parkland. 
i ENTRANCES. 
AIN ELECTRIC LIGHT. In all about 
WATER AND DRAINAGE. te 
CENTRAL HEATING. 35 ACRES. 








FOR SALE AT A REASONABLE PRICE 


Inspected and strongly recommended by JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (41,669.) 





| TO BE SOLD BERKS AND SURREY BORDERS 


ABOUT 250FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL, OVERLOOKING ENGLEFIELD GREEN, WITHIN 1} MILES OF EGHAM STATION, 31 MINUTES FROM WATERLOO, 


CLOSE TO NOTED GOLF COURSES AND WITHIN A MILE OF WINDSOR GREAT PARK. 
THIS BEAUTIFUL EARLY GEORGIAN HOUSE 


with Drainage. Telephone. 


9 OR 10 BEDROOMS, : 
STABLING FOR 4. 


GARAGE FOR 2 CARS, 
with man’s rooms over. 


2 BATHROOMS, 


HALL, 
Laundry and Outbuildings. 
BILLIARDS AND 2 RECEPTION 
MS 
neue LOVELY SECLUDED 
VERY FINE PERIOD STAIRCASE GROUNDS, 
AND SECONDARY STAIRCASE, shaded by fine old forest timber, 
hedges, rhododendrons, tennis lawn, 
in all about 


3 ACRES 


SERVANTS’ SITTING ROOM AND 
EXCELLENT OFFICES. 





REASONABLE PRICE WILL BE ACCEPTED 


Inspected and strongly recommended by JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1.  (20,362.) 


4 Main electric light, gas, water and 


yew 
CL., 





JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
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BOURNEMOUTH: 


et FOX, F.S.L, FAs. 
ILLIAM FOX, F.S.IL., F. 


E. STODDART FOX, PASI, FAL. FOX & SON S 


H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.I., A.A.I. LAND AGENTS 
R. ALEC HAMBRO. BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON 


SOUTHAMPTON : 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L, F.A.1. 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.L, A.A.L 

BRIGHTON : 
A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 





DORSET 


11 MILES DORCHESTER, 2 MILES BLANDFORD. 


The remainder of the FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL and VILLAGE PROPERTY comprised in the 


MILTON ABBEY ESTATE 


at Winterbourne Houghton, Hilton and Winterbourne Stickland. 


9 MIXED FARMS from 33 Acres to 194 Acres, 7 SMALL HOLDINGS from 4 Acres to 34 Acres 


214 ACRES OF ARABLE, MEADOW AND PASTURE LAND divided into 11 suitable Lots, 59 ACRES OF 

85 ACRES oF DOWN AND VALLEY LAND; 

15 Building Sites; School House; Estate Office 
the whole extending to an area of about 


1156 ACRES 


and Agent’s Quarters; Village Stores; Piggery and Land; Butcher’s Premises; Spacious Barn ; 


WOODL ANDS in 2 Lots 


52 OLD-WORLD COTTAGES, BUNGALOWS AND GARDENS, 2 SMALL RESIDENCES AND GARDENS. 
Allotments and Waterworks ; 


Owing to Milton Abbas Village being unsold on September 14th, 1939, as a whole, the 47 Lots comprising the Village Properties will be offered for sale separately 


at Bournemouth with the above properties, 


Also 3 FARMS AT NOTTON, in the Parish of Frampton, near Maiden Newton, together covering an area of about 551 ACRES. 


FOX & SONS 
are favoured with instructions to SELL BY AUCTION, in 80 Lots, at their Property Mart, Cairns House, St. Peter’s Road, 


Bournemouth, on THURSDAY, 


OCTOBER 12TH, 1939, in Two Sessions, at 11.0 a.m. and 2.0 p.m. precisely (unless previously sold privately). 
Solicitors for Milton Abbey Estate: CLAUDE MEESON, EsQ., Midland Bank Chambers, Ringwood, Hants. 
Solicitors for Frampton Farms: Messrs. LoRD & PARKER, 3, Foregate Street, Worcester. 
Particulars, plans and conditions of sale (price 2s.) may be obtained of the Solicitors (as above); or of the Auctioneeis: Messis, Fox & SONs, 


Bournemouth, Southampton and Brighton. 








SOMERSET 


COMMANDING SOME OF THE FINEST PANORAMIC VIEWS IN THE COUNTY. 
TO BE SOLD, 


HUNTING WITH THE BLACKMORE VALE 


A CHOICE SMALL FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL ESTATE WITH ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT HOUSE 


containing : 

6 principal bedrooms (all with 
basins, h. and e¢. water supply, 
and one having bath), 

3 servants’ rooms, 2 bathrooms, 
large room suitable for playroom 
or gymnasium, 4 other 1ooms, 3 
reception rooms, music rocm, 
servants’ hall, butler’s bedroom 
complete offices. 

Good stabling and garages. 

2 EXCELLENT COTTAGES. 
Electric lighting plant. Company's 
water. 

Radiators in all principal bedrccms 
and reception rooms. 
BEAUTIFUL GARDENS AND 
GROUNDS, with wide spreading 
lawns, herbaceous borders, hard 
tennis court, kitchen garden; ex- 
cellent pasture lands; the whole 
extending to an area of about 


35 ACRES 





VIEW FROM RESIDENCE 





Full particulars may be obtained of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth, who have inspected and can thoroughly recommend the Property. 


AND MISS GUEST’S HOUNDS. 








SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 


WITHIN A SHORT DISTANCE OF THE COAST. 


Bounded by private park and safe from 
future building development. 


Facing due South and enjoying perfect 
seclusion. 


FOR SALE 
this beautiful small 
JACOBEAN 
MANOR HOUSE 


dating between 1611 and 1640 and recently 
restored. 


7 BEDROOMS. 
4 BATHROOMS. 


PRICE £3,950 FREEHOLD 


Particulars may be obtained of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





PANELLED DRAWING ROOM. 
DINING ROOM. 
LARGE LIVING ROOM. 
MAIDS’ SITTING ROOM. 
GOOD DOMESTIC OFFICES. 


GARAGE (2 CARS). 
Main water and electricity. 


DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS 
intersected by a stream. 
ORCHARD, WOODLAND AND 
MEADOW, 


In all about 


1% ACRES 





WITHIN A FEW MINUTES OF THE CENTRE OF 


NEWMARKET 


OVERLOOKING ONE OF THE 
TRAINING COMMONS. 


SAID TO HAVE COST £45,000, BUT 
FOR A QUICK SALE 


£7,500 WILL BE ACCEPTED 


VALUABLE FREEHOLD 
RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


with attractive Modern House, in perfect 
condition, containing: 
12 EXCELLENT BED 
AND DRESSING ROOMS 


(all with hot and cold water laid on). 





Particulars of the Sole Agents, Fox & Sons, 44-50, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


6 EXPENSIVELY; FITTED 
BATHROOMS, 


3 SPACIOUS RECEPTION ROOMS, 


SUN LOUNGE AND LOGGIA, 
COMPLETE OFFICES. 


GARAGES 
(with living accommodation over). 
3 COTTAGES (one fitted as a small 


private residence). 


CHARMING GROUNDS 


of about 


3% ACRES 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-50, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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A DELIGHTFUL LITTLE CHARACTER HOUSE 
54 MILES FROM LONDON 


On a hillside facing due South and commanding views 
over exquisite Kentish scenery. 


c.53. 


: 3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 6 BEDROOMS. 
DRESSING ROOM. 2 BATHROOMS. 
LINEN ROOM. 
GARDEN ROOM BOXROOM. 


CLOAKROOM. 
EXCELLENT DOMESTIC OFFICES. 


1p? LPe 
1 Co.’s water. Main drainage. 
Electric light and gas available. 
GARAGE AND WORKSHOP. 
Beautiful orchard, paddock and woodland. 
IN ALL 9% ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Inspected and specially recommended by the Sole Agents: HaArkops, LtTp., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele. 


ADJOINING FAVOURITE SURREY GOLF-COURSE By /c.2. 


In a private road away from traffic. Station } mile. Waterloo 36 minutes, 


wae 





: Kensington 1490. Eatn. 316.) 





PICTURESQUE AND WELL-EQUIPPED 
MODERN RESIDENCE 
recently the subject of considerable expenditure and 
in good order. 7 bed, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 
3 reception, lounge hall, offices and maids’ sitting room, 
EXCELLENT DOUBLE GARAGE. 
Conservatory. Outbuildings. 
Lavatory basins in 4 bedrooms. Parquet floors. 
All main services. 

Delightful and profusely stocked grounds of about 
1} Acres, affording complete seclusion and with gate 
to Golf Course. 

Green Fernden Hard Tennis Court, lawns, rockery, 


ete. eer: 
FREEHOLD £5,000 ae et 
West Bytleet (Tele.: Byfleet 149), and 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 





Recommended by HARRODS, LTp., Surrey Estate Office, 


PRIVATE BEACH ON THE SHORES OF THE SOLENT c.4. 


Picked situation. Handy for New Forest, Southampton, and enjoying uninterrupted views. Immune from Air Raids. 


FASCINATING ULTRA MODERN 
HOUSE 
appioached by drive 400 yards long. 
Hall, 2 reception, boudoir, 5 bed, 2 bathroon.s, good 
offices, annexe for guests. 
GARAGE (for 2 cars), ete. 
REALLY DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS 


fully established ; tennis and other lawns; kitchen 
and flower gardens; paddock, ete. ; in all 


OVER 5 ACRES 
GOLF. HUNTING. SHOOTING. YACHTING. 
VERY REASONABLE TERMS 
FOR SALE OR MIGHT BE LET FURNISHED. “he 
HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) VIEW FROM VERANDAH. 


SOUTH AFRICA C.E. 
BETWEEN 4 AND 5 MILES OF CAPE TOWN 


Amidst beautiful surroundings about 1 mile from the University of Cape Town. 


DOUBLE-STOREY RESIDENCE 
Comprising large entrance hall, sitting room, dining 
room, studio (65ft. by 40ft.), 5 bedrooms (with built-in § 
wash basins), 2 large built-in baths, w.c., ete., store 
room, cloakroom, w.c., kitchen, servery, servants’ 

double room, bathroom, and w.c. 

Garage ; workshop (which can be converted), boy's 
room, w.c.; rondavel for 2 servants. 
Beautifully laid-out grounds, with shady trees, ete., 
EXTENDING TO APPROXIMATELY 5 ACRES. 
ALSO 2 SMALL COTTAGES 
(at present let), each containing 2 rooms, kitchen, 
bathroom and gatage. 

PRICE for MAIN RESIDENCE and 
2 SMALL COTTAGES, £10,000. 

2 SMALLER RESIDENCES COULD BE : ? 
PURCHASED IN ADDITION. en a ee 
Full details of HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 814.) 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON cA. ON THE CREST OF BOAR’S HILL, OXFORD 








G 

















2 miles from the Town, 12 miles from Broadway and handy for Birmingham. Picked position with beautiful view over Vale of White Horse c.14, 
Well-appointed e : 
MEDIUM-SIZE Charming Modern 
4 RESIDENCE half-timbered FREE- 
HOLD RESIDENCE 
Panelled hall, 4 1ecep- near "bus route but 
tion, 9 bed and dress- quite secluded and 
ing, 3 bathrooms, peaceful. Square hall, 
complete offices. 4 reception, 6 bed, 2 
GARAGE (2 cars), oe: eng a 
ann yee services, ‘ptic ti c 
STABLING, ete. drainage, partial cen- 
Electric — light, Co.'s tral heating. Fine 
water, telephone, cen- Garage and other 


tral heating. outbuildings. Excep- 
tionally well laid-out 
gardens, well tim- 
bered, including ten- 


Charming but inex- 
pensive garden, ten- 











ae > 
nis and croquet lawns, ger aR? aoe 
“ kitchen garden. ete. nis court. I rolific 
kitchen garden. Grass 
ly ACRES orchard and plantation. In all 24 ACRES or more. 
ONLY £150 A YEAR UNFURNISHED PRICE £3,950, or AUCTION EARLY OCTOBER 
HarroDs, Ltp., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Strongly recommended by the Sole Agents, HARRODS, LTp., 62-64, Brompton 


Eztn. 806); and Mr. E. AUBREY DEER, Union Street, Stratford-on-Avon. Road, S.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 803.) 
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F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE. 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


Telephone: REGENT 2481. 





who will inspect and photograph free of charge. 


Owners of Country properties of good character desirous of selling are requested to send particulars to F. L. Mercer & Co., 
They deal solely in the sale of this class of property and have exceptional 
facilities for the prompt introduction of buyers. 





A LITTLE 


Sole Agents: F. L. 


“LUXURY HOME” 


AMIDST KENTISH CHERRY ORCHARDS. 





FREEHOLD ONLY £2,750. 
MERCER & Co,, Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 


With architectural features of the 
OLD SUSSEX FARMHOUSE 


Built and equipped regardless of cost and exquisitely 
decorated. 

Oak-panelled hall, lounge with inglenook fireplace, 

dining room, smal] study, super kitchen with stainless 

steel twin sinks, cupboards and drawers from floor to 

ceiling, 4 bedrooms. 

Beautifully fitted tiled bathroom: 

bedrooms, 


CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN ELECTRICITY. 
GAS AND WATER. 


Garage. 


running water in 


Well-stocked garden, three-quarters of an acre, with 
60 Cox’s Orange apple trees. 


OF COTTAGE CHARACTER 


32 MILES SOUTH. 





Under 2 miles from Tonbridge School. 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : 


Regent 2481. 





50 minutes from London. 
soil facing South and West. 


Garage. J 
secluded and tastefully laid out; rose garden, rockery, partly 
walled kitchen garden, orchard and paddock. 


Gardener's Cottage. 
timbered, quite 


FREEHOLD. £4,250. 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., 5 ; 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : 


300 YEARS OLD HOUSE IN BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
Between Aylesbury and Buckingham. 
Within the confines of a picturesque old-world village in 
the centre of the Whaddon Chase, surrounded by entirely unspoilt country 


PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE 





LOVELY OLD-WORLD GARDENS, beautifully 


JUST IN THE MARKET. 3% ACRES. 
ackville House, 
Regent 2481. 


400ft. up on light loam 
trout). 


Small Luxury Home 
of modern planning, 


with restorations and 
additions by  well- 


known architect. built regardless of 
Possessing fine period cost. 2 miles from 
features, including Dartmoor and near 
Adam fireplaces, the famous Buckfast 


Abbey. Erected about 
15 years ago, occupy- 
ing a picked site ona 
southern slope over- 


Georgian entrance 
porch, ete. The ac- 
commodation is 
planned on 2 floors 


only. 3 reception looking the lovely 
rooms (one very large Dart Valley with 
and one used as a views to Hembury 
studio), 5 bedrooms, Woods. 2 reception, 
dressing room, bath- 5 bedrooms, 2 dress- 

room. ing rooms, white tiled 
Central heating bathroom. All mod- 
throughout. Electric ern conveniences, in- 
light. Good water cluding main elec- 

supply. tricity. Detached 


Main drainage. garage, stabling for 6. 


40, Piccadilly, W.1. Agents: F. L. 





A DEVONSHIRE BEAUTY SPOT 


400yds. frontage to River Dart with full and exclusive fishing rights (salmon and 
Excellent riding, golf and shooting in the district. 


5 miles from Totnes, 10 from Newton Abbot, 15 from Torquay and 22 





Very Pretty Gardens with swimming pool, tennis court, orchard and meadowland. 
6 ACRES FREEHOLD 
ONE OF THE GREATEST BARGAINS IN THE WEST COUNTRY. 


MERCER & CoO., 
Sackville Street.) Tel. : 


from Exeter. 


£2,750 Cost over £6,000 


Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
Regent 2481. 


(Entrance in 





PEACEFUL SUFFOLK 
Rural setting but not isolated. 6 miles Ipswich. 
CHARMING COUNTRY HOUSE 


SQUARELY PLANNED ON 2 FLOORS ONLY. 
Extremely comfortable with large rooms. 
3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
2 Garages. Stabling. Tennis court. 
LOVELY OLD GARDENS 
with a fine collection of trees, paddock and orchard, 
£2,950 WITH 4% ACRES 
A GENUINE BARGAIN 


OFFER WOULD BE CONSIDERED FOR 
PROMPT SALE. 

Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., 

Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel. : 


NEAR 


Regent 2481. 


MID CORNWALL 


About half-way be tween North and South Coasts. 
Falmouth 7 miles. Truro 8 miles. 


STONE-BUILT GEORGIAN HOUSE 
IN EXCELLENT REPAIR. 


3 reception rooms, maid's sitting room, 6 bediooms, 
bathroom. 


Main electric light. Ample water supply. 
Septic tank drainage. 


GARAGE. STABLE. 
CHARMING OLD GARDEN 


paddock, orchard and woodland; convenient for golf, 
hunting and fishing. 


RATES ABOUT £10 A YEAR. 
ONLY or WITH 24% ACRES 


Ager F. L. MERCER & Co. 
Sackville House, 40, ‘Piccadilly, W.1. Tel. 





“Regent 2481. 





SURREY 
FACING THE “ GREEN BELT.” 
UPKEEP REDUCED TO A MINIMUM. 
On a ridge in a delightful setting, close to 18-hole golf course 
and commanding glorious unspoilable views. 
PICTURESQUE COTTAGE-STYLE 
RESIDENCE 
of appe: one, character designed by an architect. 
ON 2 FLOORS ONLY. 

2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Company's electric light, gas and water. 
GARAGE 
VERY PRETTY GARDENS 
with many beautiful flowering and evergreen shrubs, lily 
pond and small orchard. 

London is within 20 miles. 
% ACRE. FREEHOLD. £2,300 
Agents: F. L. ao & Co 


Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, Tel. : Regent 2481. 

















ABSOLUTE LUXURY. 
In a quiet residential Estate overlooking miles of country. 
10 minutes Station and Shops. Fast Train Service Waterloo. 
HED HOUSE: 3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 
HATCHED. boxroom, sun loggia. Central heating ; 
most artistic fireplaces, wrought-iron fittings, heavy oak 
. floors, doors, etc.; beautifully decorated. Garden 
ively laid out by landse. ape gardeners with quantity 
y n trees, etc. Situated Safety Zone; secluded and 
quiet, yet only 14 miles London. £3,500. Wonderful value 
eannot be appreciated until inspection is made.—RUXLEY 
LODGE ESTATE, Claygate, Esher. 








“IN THE MIDLANDS AND OTHER COUNTIES.” 
HUNTING BOXES available. 
OUSES Y AND NT. For particulars apply : Miss 
D. F. Drxon, Braunston, Oakham, Rutland. (Tel.: 172.) 


LAND, ESTATE AND OTHER 
PROPERTIES WANTED 


available for SMALL FARM of over 
£8, 000 100 ACRES. Queen Anne or Georgian 
House’ in any condition, within 100 miles West of London. 
Watermill on property and near sea preferable-—‘ A.514,” 
c/o COUNTRY Tire Offices, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent 


Garden, W.C.2 


HAMPSHIRE & SOUTHERN COUNTIES 


17, Above Bes. Southampton. WALLER & KING, F.A.1. 
Business Established over 100 years. 























BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO. 
ESTATE AGENTS, 
SURVEYORS AND AUCTIONEERS, 
ALBION CHAMBERS, KING STREET, 
Brutons, Gloucester.” GLOUCESTER. 
2267 (2 lines). 


Telegrams: “ 
Telephone No. : 


ON THE LOWER SLOPES OF THE COTS 

WOLDS (about 4 miles from Gloucester).—For SALE, 
Attractive SMALL PROPERTY, recently modernised. 
Large lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, up-to-date 
bathroom, ete. Modern kitchen. Water supply electrically 
pumped, ete. Brick-built Garage. Attractive Garden, now 
being laid-out. “ 


PRICE £2,500. 


Particulars of BRUTON, KNOWLES & Co., Estate Agents, 


Gloucester, (G. 255.) 


HURCHDOWN, GLOS. (between Cheltenham and 

Gloucester).—For SALE, Attractive Modern RESI- 

DENCE. 2 reception, 4 ‘bedrooms, bathroom, ete. Electric 
light and gas. Company’s water. Garage. Garden. 


PRICE £2,150. 


Particulars of BRUTON, KNOWLES & Co., 
Gloucester. (R. 218.) 


Estate Agents, 


FURNISHED HOUSES TO LET 





THE WHITE COTTAGE 
SEAVILLE DRIVE, PEVENSEY BAY, 


SUSSEX 


LOVELY NEWLY-FURNISHED HOUSE 
SITUATED ON THE BEACH. 

4 double bedrooms, charming lounge, dining room, large 
kitchen (with “Ideal” boiler and refrigerator). 
Electric light. Gas cooker. Main drainage. 

SUNROOF GARDEN. GARAGE. 
VERY REASONABLE TERMS UPON APPLICATION. 
Can be viewed any time by appointment. 


S. PAZZI, 80, NORTH END, CROYDON, SURREY. 
*Phone : Croydon 1472. 


FARMS FOR SALE 
PERFECT QUIET AND SECLUSION. 
BEAUTI FUL TUDOR RESIDENCE in rural 
Suffolk with 240-Acre Mixed Farm ; exceptional preser- 
vation ; fine mullioned windows; oak beams, etc. Death 


compels sale. FREEHOLD £5,000. Photos, Woopcock 
and Son, Ipswich. 











ALISBURY & DISTRICT.—ESTATE AGENTS. 
MYDDELTON & M AJOR, F.A.1., Salisbury. 
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ey CONSTABLE & MAUDE 





6 li 
PR COUNTRY PROPERTIES. TOWN HOUSES AND FLATS. INVESTMENTS. 
Livingstone 1066 2, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.I (And at Shrewsbury) 








CONSTABLE & MAUDE WILL CONTINUE THEIR BUSINESS AS USUAL AT 
2, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR 
MANAGEMENTS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY FOR ABSENT OWNERS 








HOLMBURY ST. MARY, NEAR DORKING 


IDEAL SITUATION PERFECTLY EQUIPPED TROUT LAKE IN GROUNDS 






An original House designed by Mr. 
Oliver Hill, F.RI.B.A., in grounds 
by Miss Gertrude Jekyll. 


BEAUTIFUL LOUNGE, 
DINING ROOM, AND STUDY, 
6 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS. 

LARGE GARAGE 


COMPANIES’ SERVICES 
CENTRAL HEATING 


EXQUISITE GARDENS 
AND WOODLAND 





10 ACRES FOR SALE 


Sole Agents, CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 








A. R. P. 


A LARGE AND VARIED SELECTION OF COUNTRY PROPERTIES 
AVAILABLE FOR BUSINESS AND PRIVATE OCCUPATION THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
Head Office: 2, MOUNT STREET, W.1, and at SHREWSBURY. 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 
29, Fleet Street, E.C.4 LONDON 26, Dover Street, W.1 


Central 9344 (6 lines). Regent 5681 (6 lines). 
AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. 




















WE STILL HAVE NUMEROUS 


COUNTRY HOUSES BOTH LARGE 


AND SMALL FOR SALE 


OR TO LET. 


Full details from FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., as above. 








N COAST HILL (Westcott).—Delightful detached ee 
HOUSE; 4 bedrooms, 2 reception rooms (one very - 4 
large), usual offices. Garage (2 rooms over). Nice Garden é _ wih ‘a PP TASBURGH, 
about 4 an Acre; fine views to Ranmore and Leith Hill ; ¢ ; , ee y BATHAMPTON BATH 
4 — « j ’ 


in private road. Price £2,250. Rent £120.—A. G. PALMER, 
1% miles from historic city. Safe position. 


Rookhurst, Westcott, Dorking. 
CHARMING COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
12 ROOMS. 





; E CORNWALL.—To Let 
Wi swo RTH LOO E cn ED HOUSE on South 


Coast with access to private beach. Beautiful situation with FENNIS COURT; GROUNDS; GARDEN. 
extensive sea and coast views. 4 double and 1 single bed- GARAGE. STABLING. 
rooms. Large garden and outbuildings. Main electricity. 

Adjoins Golf course—Bopy & SoN, Chartered Surveyors 1 ACRE. 


ae, Lockyer Stanet, Pipssonte. CONTENTS IF REQUIRED AT VALUATION. 


Photograph on application. 
CHAS. GOODING, 
Tasburgh, Bathampton, Bath. 
(Tel. : 3364.) 





EICESTERSHIRE. 
HOLLOWAY, PRICE & CO., 


(ESTABLISHED pose.) MARKET HARBOROUGH. 
LAND AND HOUSE AGENTS 
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‘Se. RALPH PAY & TAYLOR arosvenar 108-22 








SUSSEX. DELIGHTFUL SECLUDED SITUATION IMPORTANT NOTICE 


In a beautiful high position, fine Southern views. 


LARGE AND SMALL COUNTRY PROPERTIES 
IN ALL AREAS 


FOR SALE 

TO LET UNFURNISHED 

OR FURNISHED 
Detailed particulars and photographs apply: 
RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 


MANAGEMENT OF ALL TYPES UNDERTAKEN 








in 
ENTRANCING RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER TOWN AND COUNTRY PROPERTIES 
15 bedrooms, ——_ > pentane 4 reception —— excellent offices. AND ESTATES 
are ennis court, Swimming poo, 
Electric light. Central heating. Excellent water supply. Also SPECIAL CARE OF VACANT PROPERTIES, 
3 COTTAGES. BEAUTIFUL GARDENS. PASTURE. WOODLAND. PAYMENT OF WAGES, COLLECTION OF RENTS, 
In all about 60 ACRES. INVENTORIES AND VALUATIONS IN SUPPORT OF 
FURNISHED FOR 12 MONTHS OR FOR SALE LATER CLAIMS 


ON REASONABLE TERMS. 
Owner's Agents, RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. (Grosvenor 1032.) 


EE F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 





RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, London, W.1. 








125, HIGH STREET, SEVENOAKS, KENT | STATION ROAD EAST, OXTED, SURREY | 45, HIGH STREET, REIGATE, SURREY 


Telephone: SEVENOAKS 1147-8 Telephone: OXTED 240 Telephone : REIGATE 2938 








SUITABLE FOR A.R.P. OFFICES EXCEPTIONAL VALUE SURREY, SECLUDED SPOT 


Lovely little oak-beamed Cottage Residence. 





Situate in real country near Sevenoaks. 20 miles South of London. 














HIS VERY BEAUTIFUL OLD HOUSE PACIOUS COUNTRY RESIDENCE, suit- ETWEEN REIGATE AND GODSTONE, 
of the Elizabethan period, containing 12 Bedrooms, able for Offices, containing 12 Bed and Dressing J tucked away from main roads, yet only } mile from 
4 Bathrooms, 4 Reception Rooms, Spacious Domestic | Rooms, 3 Bathrooms, 4 Large Reception Rooms, Billiards | Vilage with shops, church and ‘bus route.— This carefully 
Offices, Cellarage. or Dance Room (39ft. long), complete Offices restored COUNTRY COTTAGE with a wealth of oak 
Extensive Outbuildings, including Garage for 3 car 7 ies . P beams, open fireplaces and other features. 3 Bedrooms, 
g3 gs, in g Garag wr 3 cars, All Services. Central Heating. Bathroom, 2 Reception Rooms 
GARDENS AND GROUNDS of about 8 ACRES with BARN. GARAGE. 
Hard Tennis Courts and 2 Paddocks. Garage. Stabling. Chauffeur’s Flat. 2 ACRES 
RENT, UNFURNISHED, £250 PER ANNUM, OR Garden with paddock, 64 ACRES. Co.’s Water. Modern drainage. Electricity available in 
the lane. 

£6,000 FREEHOLD BARGAIN PRICE £3,950 FREEHOLD ONLY £1,550 
Further particulars of F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD Further particulars from the Owner's Agents: F. D. Further particulars of F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD 
and CO., SEVENOAKS (Tel. : 1147/8); and at Oxted and IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., Station Road East, and CO., REIGATE (Tel. : 2938); and at Sevenoaks and 

Reigate. OXTED (Tel: 240); and at Sevenoaks and Reigate. Oxted. 








AUCTIONEERS, LAND AND ESTATE LOFTS & WARNER Telephone: 


AGENTS, Grosvenor 3056 
SURVEYORS AND VALUERS 41, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. @ tins) 


NORTH BUCKS BETWEEN ASHDOWN FOREST AND THE COAST 




















A perfect hunting box in the Whaddon Chase. Under a mile from L.M.S. Station. On high ground overlooking undulating country. 10 miles main line Station. 
London less than an hour. 1 hour London. Easy reach several Golf Courses. 
COUNTRY HOUSE OF MELLOWED RED BRICK ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 
ANT Lavishly modernised comprising : - oF > 
and containing : — i< 
. Lounge hall, dining 
Hall and 3 reception room, drawing room, 
rooms, cloakroom, 7 7 bedrooms, bathroom, 
bedrooms (all with good offices, 
running h. and ec.), 3 
——— ample cup- Electricity and water 
“iba from Estete maine. 
“Esse” cooker. Modern drainage. 
Main electricity. 
Unlimited water by GARAGE 
atts , —— ae a gravitation. with chauffeur’s rooms, 
: P —— —— See =: Charming Gardens sur- ’ 2 
| ete ; ey <a a A rounded by moat, hard Attractive well - tim - 
Se . a “ Se: a 2 tennis court, productive bered GROT — with 
. we : a orchard and kitchen flower and herbaceous 
et ele ec a PH garden. borders. 
STABLING (with 10 or more boxes). GARAGE (for double-horse trailer and for Water garden and lily pond, tennis lawns, kitchen garden, orchard and woodland ; 
cars), 2 excellent Cottages. in all about 
SURROUNDED BY RICH WELL-WATERED PASTURELAND. 3% ACRES. FOR SALE. FREEHOLD 
FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 8 ACRES OR 50 ACRES Further particulars from the Sole Agents : Lorts & WARNER, 41, Berkeley Square, 
Recommended by Lorts & WARNER, 41, Berkeley Square, W.1. (Tel. : Gros. 3056.) W.1. (Tel. : Gros. 3056.) 
DEVON.—FOR SALE, delightfully _ situated OR SALE FREEHOLD large COUNTRY 
N. COUNTRY RESIDENCE, with extensive views of F COTTAGE, ‘thatched and wired, detached. Can be 


Barnstaple Bay and Dartmoor. 700ft. above sea level, within N ORTHUMBERLAND (Doddington, near Wooler seen any afternoon or week-end. 7 rooms. Company’s 
easy reach of sea, on border of Exmoor. Standing in its own —TO LET, DODDINGTON HOUSE, withimmediate water—W. FosKETT, Blenhcim Cottage, 58, Green End 
grounds of 4 Acres of woodlands. Comprising entrance hall, 20%S¢ssion, containing 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 1 gtreet. Aston Clinton, near Avlesbury, Bucks. 

lobby, cloakroom, oak-beamed dining room, lounge and ‘essing room, 2 bathrooms, 2 servants’ bedrooms. Stable, , ; se se 





study. Kitchen with Esse cooker, fuel and storerooms, @rdens, Garage and usual outoffices, and Gardener's Cottage. 

4 bedrooms (fitted h. and c. coloured basins), tiled bathroom Lighted by petrol gas. Good drainage and excellent water DEVON & WEST COUNTRY PROPERTIES 
with shower. Oak flooring and woodwork throughout. ‘UPPly. Hunting, Fishing and Shooting in the neighbourhood. gy A N D EF x S ’ 

Central heating. ; large Garage. Freehold £4,350.—" 4.525,” = —_f — ARCHER & THORP, Solicitors, Narrowgate 

c/o COUNTRY LIFE Offices, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent ouse, Alnwick. 

Garden, London W.C.2. SIDMOUTH. Best Agents. 
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ENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 5, GRAFTON ST., 
a BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W.3. Tel.: Kens. 0855. MAYFAIR. W.I M A P L E Jeter ecru 


A.R.P. SAFETY enannntdime & CO., LTD. (EUSTON 7000) 


cY a= 2 Acres 7 Bed £1,500 
- +: | #3 i | oe AN AUTHENTIC MANOR HOUSE 
3 IN A BEAUTIFUL VILLAGE IN THE MIDST OF THE 


2 Acres 8 Bed 
COTSWOLDS 











14 Acres 12 Bed 








HANTS .. . | 4 Acres 8 Bed 

NORTHANTS .. 33 Acres 12 Bed : ; 

WORCS. .. ‘ 1 Acre 4 Bed with gardens to river with trout-fishing. Over 400ft. up. 

SOMERSET . 4 Acres 8 Bed i 

SOMERSET 20 Acres 8 Bed % 4 A BEAUTIFUL OLD 
DEVON .. 23 10 — 6 oe Ss ’ STONE MANOR HOUSE 
BEDS... ‘ 8 Acres 7 Bec £225 Ren of Tudor period, remodelled and 
SURREY oe 14 Acres 7 Bed £210 Rent modernised. Beautiful hal! (with 


raftered ceiling), 3-4 reception 
rooms, 9-10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
usual offices, 


Full details of above and others from : 
BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, Brompton Road, 











S.W.3. (Kens. 0855.) Oak floors. Stone fireplaces 
Central heating. Co.'s electricity 
and gas. Main drainage. 


2 GARAGES. STABLING., 
SECONDARY RESIDENCE. 
BEAUTIFUL GARDENS with 
riverside walks, fine trees, tennis 
lawn, walled garden, ete.; in all 
about 4 ACRES. 





CHANNEL ISLANDS, Etc. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
JERSEY (in quiet sheltered bay; 4 miles from town),— ‘ 
A 12-ROOM BUNGALOW and 5-room eattam, => 4 cot a 
acre site, on coast; all modern conveniences. ‘or SALE 
Freehold.—WoOODHAM SMITH & BORRADAILE, 5, Chancery FREEHOLD TO BE SOLD 
Lane, Loudon, W.C.2. Recommended by the Agents, MAPLE & Co., as above. 

















PICTURESQUE XVIth CENTURY THATCHED COTTAGE BEAUTIFULLY CONVERTED AND PERFECT IN EVERY DETAIL 
IN SAFETY ZONE 


SALCOMBE, S. DEVON COAST 


Artistically built, regardless of expense, of stone, granite and oak, with a beautiful elevation. The well-planned accommodation includes: Elegant Lounge, 17ft. by 15ft.6in., with 
oak floor; Handsome Dining Room, 19ft. by 11ft.; 4 fine Bedrooms, one communicating with luxuriously fitted Bathroom ; another Bathroom, with super fitments (including 
hot-towel rails, panelled baths and pedestal basins); 3 indoor W.C.’s; very attractive Entrance Hall with cloaks recess ; Gent's Cloak Room ; large labour-saving Kitchen (electric 
cooking and refrigeration), unusually good oak cupboards; oak doors; oak staircase and secondary staircase. Fuel Houses, Thatched Garden Shed, ete., ete. 


Pedestal basins (h. and c¢.) in Stone-flagged Forecourt. 
bedrooms. 


LOVELY TERRACED 
GARDEN. 


CENTRAL HEATING, 


Steel windows with leaded lights 
set in oak frames. ORCHARD AND MEADOW. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY. 
Small Stream intersecting 
Private spring water supply GROUNDS. 
with own reservoir. 
Under 1 mile from sandy beach, 


New drainage throughout. Very sunny aspect. 





PERFECT STATE OF DECORATION AND READY FOR IMMEDIATE OCCUPATION. 
IN ALL ABOUT 4% ACRES 
7 ; Bs : PRICE FOR THE FREEHOLD 
to include 
PARTICULARLY ATTRACTIVE ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
FRIGIDAIRE, FITTED CARPETS AND CURTAINS, Ete. 
£5,850 


If desired, outside accommodation for 3 or 4 Staff in 
PICTURESQUE THATCHED COTTAGE 
with Telephone Extension from Main House at 
£30 per Annum 


including Rates. 





PART OF GARDEN AND LAWN, 


Full details may be obtained from L. M. PAGE, Estate Agent, SALCOMBE, SOUTH DEVON 


FRONT ENTRANCE AND FORECOURT. WROUGHT-IRON GATE TO TERRACE. 














AUCTION AND ESTATE 
ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES 


9 hp charge for Small Estate Announce- 








Grapes, Peaches, Nectarines 
ments is 16/8 per inch single column, per 
insertion. Portions of one inch are charged and Melons This work describes in detail the best methods 


as follows :—Quarter-inch (about 3 lines) 4/2 of cultivation of Grapes under Glass and presents 
a complete authoritative guide that should be a helpmate 


ni ; Three-eighths-inch (about 4 lines 
eee pth 6 lines) pr ht ng By J. LANSDELL and delight to anyone desirous of growing Grapes to per- 
133 (a i4s 3 : fection. The second section of the book is devoted to the cultivation of Peaches and 
Box numbers, 6d. extra for half-an-inch or Nectarines under Glass and in the Open, whilst the third part deals with the Cultivation 
less, space thus occupied being charged as of Melons in Greenhouse and Frames. 
part of the advertisement. Large Octavo. 150 Pages. Photographic Plates 
_ Blocks reproducing photographs of proper- and many Diagrams. 5s. net, by post 5s. 6d. 
ties can be made at a charge of 11d. per W.H. &L. Collingridge Ltd., ‘‘ Amateur Gardening ’’ Offices, Aldersgate Street, London, E.C.| 








square inch, with a minimum charge of 13/4. 








For further particulars appl» Advertisement Department, 
“Country Life,.’”’ Tower Ho: se, Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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(Weel Ven has made instant friends in Pet families and 
professional circles. Its attractive blue, in Silurian Wove Style, places it 
ahead of the too popular grades. It is individual; it has distinction; it 
has character. Designed by the largest manufacturers of Fine Writing 
Papers in the World, Witte ( (be cond, carries a walermark of undoubted 


quality. Yet 120 sheets and 100 envelopes cost only 5s. Diestamping 


from 2s. extra. Stocked by leading stationers, who will be glad to demonstrate 
a variety of sizes, and arrange for your 
diestamped headings. 
as tndiwdual / 
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It is now easy and cheap for the country 
home to have its own electric light. Find out 
os all about the modern Diesel-engined set and 
Chloride Storage Battery by writing to-day to 
the address below. 


STORAGE BATTERIES 


Manchester. London Office: 137 Victoria Street. S.W.1 











The Chloride Electrical Storage Co. Ltd., Exide Works, Clifton Junction, near 
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poor boys and girls are in the Society’s care. Will 


you help us to maintain and train this large family ? 


DONATIONS AND LEGACIES URGENTLY NEEDED. 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


(FOUNDED 1843). 


164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


President: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.G. 














YOU WOULDN'T BUY 


HALF a nouse 


—with no idea what the other half was like. 
So why buy shoes without knowing what the 
leather is like? Leather is more than half a 
shoe, and half its cost too! Better choose 
shoes of branded leather—VEEBEX Leather— 
because it is made specially soft and pliable 
for comfort, yet specially tough for hard work, 
specially durable for extra long wear. It pays 
to look for the name VEEBEX Leather—it’s 
on the tie-on label. Specially suitable for golf. 


Wm. Paul Ltd., Oak Tannery, Leeds. 


ot Ve ebex 


LEATHER FOR WEEK-END 























HOW ARD’S 


Easy Chairs 


THE FINEST THE WORLD 
PRODUCES 





BY APPOINTMENT TO THE 
LATE KING GEORGE Vv. 





Loose cover of silk rep 


HOWARD & SONS LTD. 


31, OLD BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON, W.! 
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Bassano 
SIR NEVILE HENDERSON, 
P.C., K.C.M.G. 





38, Dover Street, W.1. 


Sir Nevile Henderson was born in 1882, educated at Eton 
and entered the Foreign Office in 1905. His career has 
taken him to St. Petersburg, Tokyo, Rome, Paris, 
Constantinople, Cairo, Belgrade, Argentina and Paraguay. 
From 1937, until the outbreak of war, he was British 
Ambassador in Berlin. 
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CARRYING ON 


. VEN seen through a gas-mask England is still 
England and none of us need, happily, wear his gas 
mask allthe time.” It is in the spirit of this aphor- 
ism that Country Lire addresses itself to its task 

to-day. In the last war Country LIFE carried on, and it 
intends, so long as it may be physically possible, to carry 
on now. Some restrictions, concerning which we make 
no complaint, have already been imposed. Submission to 
them is, in part, the citizen’s share in the common cause. 
Thus far they have not impeded the normal production 
of this journal. Others may follow. Paper may be rationed, 
the mechanical functions of the Press may be interrupted, 
a dearth of skilled labour in the printing trade may develop. 
All will have their repressive effect upon ourselves and our 
friends engaged in the production of weekly and monthly 
papers and magazines. In advance of the event, therefore— 
still no more than problematical—we will crave the indul- 
gence of our readers lest, despite all our efforts to prevent 
it, the Country Lire they have so long known appear in 
an unfamiliar war-time guise. 

But it is the present that is our concern to-day ; 
and therein it is our purpose to continue to produce a 
paper that shall still reflect the spirit and the substance 
of the England that exists in moor and downland, in mansion 
and hamlet, in the ploughed field and the swift-running 
beck. War comes, and even the remote countryside does 
not escape its repercussions ; the black-out is as intense 
in the Yorkshire dales as in Pall Mall; the wardens are no 
less zealous in the Cotswolds than in Kensington; but 
even with the modifications of its normal life, imperative 
and inevitable, to which the nation from end to end has, at 
a stroke, submitted, the processes of life continue, the 
unchanging march of nature and of the seasons, the going 
to and fro in the land about the business of the land. The 
sirens may echo through the farmyard, but the harvest 
will still be brought home. And more than this, if man 
cannot live by bread alone, no more can he subsist on war 
alone. We cannot, because we are a nation at war, cast 
aside all the things of normal daily life. And we must have 
relaxation. For the time being a ban has been placed on 
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sport and entertainment; rightly, in these early days 
before we are wholly adjusted to the new situation, before 
any of us know quite what to expect, the gathering of crowds 
is to be discouraged. But we shall find as the days go by 
that we are not so barren of invention that we cannot amuse 
ourselves out of doors, even when “ the Hun is at the gate ”— 
there were foxhounds in the Peninsula, there were bowls 
at Plymouth. As a nation we are not given to cracking 
under nervous tension. But we shall need re-invigorating 
as the tension persists, and we shall best come by re- 
invigoration through a diversification of employment, by 
the provision of a refuge from such fears as may assail us, 
and assuredly no such refuge exists comparable with that 
to be found in the pursuits and pastimes of the open air 
and in the contemplation of the English countryside. 

To such relief it will be the task of Country LIFE 
to make its proper contribution. It will reflect, but only 
as circumstances demand, the incursion of the atmosphere 
of war into the realm it has, through half a century, made 
peculiarly its own, the realm which embraces the whole 
gamut of those things which are the substance of our culture 
and the background of what is best in English life. It 
will continue to illustrate and describe the homes, and 
the sports and pastimes of country-loving folk, the way of 
a bird in the air, the life of field and forest—for in so doing 
we believe it will provide a welcome solace for “ the tongue- 
less vigil and all the pain.” 

And in its own way most intimately associated with 
these things is the vast and vital industry of agriculture. 
It has always been and still is in the forefront of COUNTRY 
Lire’s programme. We have welcomed, with such comment 
and suggestion as we have deemed relevant and constructive, 
steps that have of late been taken towards the rehabilitation 
of the industry. Necessity, meanwhile, has created oppor- 
tunity, and surely the present Minister of Agriculture has 
a greater chance, as he also has a more urgent need, than 
most of his predecessors to increase home food-production. 
Germane to this vital matter is the first instalment of “‘ The 
Farmer’s Business,” of which we begin serial publication 
to-day. ‘The writer is an authority on all matters associated 
with the land, but having entered the national service, he 
chooses for sufficient reasons to use a pseudonym. What- 
ever the effect of war upon farming, the fundamentals of 
good practice remain the same, so that the views of our 
contributor lose none of their essential cogency. And, 
while writing of food-production, we would intrude a word 
of caution. Let no one imagine that indiscriminate plough- 
ing and sowing, digging and planting, is a real contribution. 
The thing has got to be soundly organised, and any repeti- 
tion of the hysterical excursions into agriculture which 
occurred in the last war, when flower-beds and lawns 
were feverishly hacked up that half a sack of—frequently 
inferior—potatoes might be grown, are to be avoided. Grass 
and flowers still have their gracious part in our daily lives ; 
to undermine the nurseryman’s business is not patriotism, 
nor will the interests of the nation, even in this dire period, 
be furthered by jettisoning the great bloodstock industry 
and throwing into penury the men and their dependents 
who must maintain it. We have entered this war with 
the Prime Minister’s assurance of our preparedness ringing 
in our ears, and we do not need to remind ourselves with 
what fine spirit our fighting Services will translate that pre- 
paredness into terms of action. At present the curtain of 
essential secrecy largely obscures their activities and move- 
ments, but every day there also proceeds the rush of all 
sorts and conditions of men and women to serve their 
country in one way and another ; meanwhile there remains 
the home front, the vast body of men, women and children 
upon whom the maintenance of the normal life of the 
nation depends. It must be kept in good heart. This is 
a mutual task to which organisations no less than individuals 
can and must contribute. It calls for unselfishness and 
sympathy and for the cultivation of a tranquil mind ; for 
the will to continue to practise, in all our contacts, so far 
as a state of war will allow, a balanced and sane view of 
an abnormal situation. Above all, we must go on with 
the task of supporting the things that make it and have made 
it worth while being Englishmen, until at last the gas masks 
can be thrown into the midden and a free race can again 
go wholly free. 
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COUNTRY NOTES 





THE BRITISH SOLDIER 
N this fortnight a war Army has come into being. Imme- 
diately on its outbreak there seemed to be uniformed 
figures everywhere, sprung Cadmus-like fully armed in a 
night. ‘This was one of the startling contrasts with 1914, 
recalling rather the universal khaki of that war’s latter 
years. Inevitably one casts back for comparisons. It is 
not only in their numbers, nor in their equipment, means of 
progression, and uniform that the British soldiers of to-day 
seem different from their fathers. No one dreams of calling 
them “ 'Tommies ” any more than expecting to find Old 
Bill among them. The impression given is of bronzed, 
sensible young men alternating with smart, efficient fellows 
of maturer years, definitely individuals as contrasted with 
“blokes.” The explanation is presumably the disappear- 
ance of the long-service soldier. ‘The modern short- 
service Regular is a young man, and the Reservist, though 
little older, already a self-respecting, intelligent citizen 
whose mind has been sharpened by his interval of civilian 
life. ‘The whole atmosphere of the Army gives the same 
impression : of rational co-operation having replaced the 
older discipline of the barrack square. 


THE INDIVISIBLE ARMY 
MONG the spate of war legislation which received the 
Royal Assent last week was an Armed Forces (Con- 
ditions of Service) Act which changes the constitution of 
the Army, in such a way that it, at least temporarily, loses 
its former subdivisions. All serving soldiers and _ all 
recruits are in future to have exactly the same status and 
the same conditions, and may be transferred from any one 
unit to any other. This is an outright adoption of the 
Continental system of conscription which will, during the 
war, avoid many of the serious administrative drawbacks 
which we had to face between 1914 and 1918. On the 
other hand it sacrifices local loyalties and moral advantages 
which many people had hoped to retain for future generations. 
It is said that the change is not a slight to the T.A., “ but 
rather a reward fully earned.” ‘Terriers may be allowed a 
smile at this, when they remember that both 1914 and 1939 
found them already trained for service and not waiting to 
be called to serve. However, this is no time for worrying 
about such matters. As the Government would no doubt 
reply, “a voluntary Army, quite apart from its inconveni- 
ence, destroys the moral basis of compulsory service ”’ ; 
and anyhow, no Terrier cares to-day what uniform he 
wears so long as it is the King’s. 


AFTER-HARVEST PLANS 

HE “ after-harvest”’ plans for increasing food pro- 

duction are gradually being disclosed. The majority 
of farmers have been given general directions by the Minister 
to think in terms of ploughing-up both for human food 
and animal feeding-stuffs. ‘The County Executive Com- 
mittees will ultimately be responsible for seeing that the 
utmost that can be done is done in their areas. But they 
have first to make, or complete, a thorough survey of the 
farmlands for which they are responsible. Meanwhile 
farmers are to fill in the time by ploughing up at least 
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10 per cent. of their present grassland. If this has been 
under grass for seven years, the ploughing-up grant of {2 
per acre will be extended till the end of the year to cover it. 
As for the first crops, wheat should be sown where it is 
likely to be satisfactory, and alternatively potatoes, oats, 
barley, beans, peas, rye or mixed corn. The levy on the 
excess acreage of potatoes is to be removed. Farmers are 
advised, for the present, to go on buying their ordinary 
supplies of machinery, oil, fertilisers, feeding-stuffs and 
seeds from their usual merchants. The Government will 
take over such matters later. Marketing should proceed 
as usual, except for the fact that this year’s wheat harvest 
should be kept in stack on the farm as long as possible. 
Farmers are urged not to take hasty steps to reduce their 
flocks and herds. No shortage of feeding-stuffs is at present 
anticipated. Farmers, says the Minister, can best help at 
the moment by co-operating to the fullest degree with their 
County Executive Committees, and trusting them as friends 
and as men who know their job. Uncertainties and delays 
are bound to happen, but the farmer should carry on, 
using his own judgment and getting on with the job as well 
as he can. 


OUT OF WORK 
(PRINCE—A SPRINGER) 
Rowans gleam scarlet and the robins sing: 
With spiders’ silver nets the lawn is spread : 
Floats in the sun a single gossamer thread, 
And from the moors the shots are echoing. 


Prince hears them, sitting tensely by my side, 
His nose a-twitch, his head and ears held high. 
He knows what’s happening, and wonders why 
He gets no shooting since his master died. 


What joy it was to work with all his powers 

Of scent, speed, sight and strength, and busy brain. 
Proud to retrieve birds others sought in vain 

For the belov’d companion of those hours. 


Poor Prince! I grieve for you. Those thrills are past, 
Those days of sport and happy memories. 

Your occupation’s gone. Doomed to a life of ease 
A useless ‘‘woman’s dog” you’ll die at last. 


Mase_ M. Boase. 


HUNTING IN WAR TIME 

HE M.F.H. Association have sent a circular to the 

Masters of Foxhounds, pointing out how prejudicial 
it would be to the country in general if hunting were allowed 
to lapse altogether. ‘They recommend it shall continue as 
local conditions permit, in order to kill foxes and keep 
the packs going. ‘The difficulties will be great. Already 
staffs are depleted by the calling up of men. Many a 
Master, huntsman and whipper-in is already serving his 
country, but we have no doubt their places will be filled 
in some manner. Many a woman ‘ huntsman”’ will now 
cheer hounds into covert and help to keep the old sport 
from coming to a standstill. It will be a sad day for the 
English countryside if it does so for good. The position 
at the moment is this: cub-hunting is proceeding, if not 
as usual, as well as can be managed, with the help of old 
men, young boys and women, and it is understood that 
rationing of horses and hounds will eventually come into 
force. In the meantime Masters are taking stock of their 
packs, reducing them and “ putting on” such hounds only 
as they will definitely need to keep down foxes, for in 
war-time hunting must not be looked upon simply as a 
form of sport. Nevertheless, we remember what a solace 
it was to home-coming members of the Forces during the 
Great War. We kept it going then ; may we be able to do 
so now, will be the hope of all readers of CouNTRY LIFE. 


AFTER EVACUATION 

OW that the exodus of a million and a half women 

and children is complete, the real problems created 
can be seen and measures taken to meet them. As was 
expected by the receivers, there are many misfits. Even 
if a large majority of the evacuees are contented and doing 
their best to help their hosts in the business of re-adjusting 
their lives, information is not lacking that in almost every 
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community there are difficult cases, and in most a proportion 
that are insoluble on the house-sharing basis. From many 
villages come reports of evacuees returning to their homes 
in disgust, and in others there is an impression that, 
for any length of time, it is impossible to expect town and 
country families, often of entirely different status and habits, 
to settle down together. In some villages energetic initia- 
tive has pointed the way to elucidating a problem that, we 
are now told, may last for three years. All unoccupied 
buildings have been taken over—empty cottages, stables, 
garages—hastily adapted and furnished, and converted into 
separate or communal homes for refugees. Local sub- 
scriptions supplementing the billeting allowances have 
met the cost in these improvised cases, but obviously the 
urban and rural authorities involved will have to go over 
the whole ground methodically, not only as regards housing, 
but to take measures for the health of communities in the 
coming winter months. Can the whole billeting scheme, 
in its present form, be regarded as more than an emergency 
measure ? The answer surely is that, besides the use of 
all unoccupied buildings, the construction of large numbers 
of semi-permanent houses will be necessitated eventually. 
In that case, the sooner their types and construction are 
specified, their sites determined, and the whole complex 
business planned out, the less the likelihood of characteristic 
war-time muddles. 


GOOD-BYE TO CRICKET 
fhm cricket season of 1939 will long be remembered 
for its sudden and untimely cutting short at the beginning 
of September. At present its memories may seem wholly 
tragic, but some day perhaps its pleasant memories, and 
they are many, will be pleasantly revived. Despite the 
vagaries of the weather, it was a good and exciting season, 
full of cricket played in a chivalrous spirit in which county 
elevens did not think overmuch about defeat but took risks 
for “ victory or Westminster Abbey.” It is a small but 
genuine satisfaction that, so far as the Championship is 
concerned, a definite result was reached and that there are, 
as to the first place, no “ ifs and ans ” left to argue about. 
Yorkshire had their weak moments, but alike in point of 
skill and stern fighting quality they were the right Champions. 
To our friends from the West Indies we have already said 
good-bye. Despite the fact that the weather was for the 
most part against them, they earned much glory, especially 
in the last match at the Oval. And now, when will another 
England team take the field in another Test match? Not 
in India this winter, we know already, but we may still 
dare to hope for Australia in the winter after. Till then 
we may still argue now and then as to whether we have 
found the right partner for Hutton and where are our 
bowlers to get out Bradman. A little judicious cricket talk 
may legitimately lighten our winter’s darkness. 


HATS AND PARCELS 

TEEL-HELMET, tin-hat, battle-bowler—call it what 

you will, every wearer of the headdress of to-day has his 
or her own particular way of putting it on. Some affect 
the Beatty angle ; some create an air of menace by drawing 
it low over the brow; others again push it negligently on 
to the back of the head or rakishly to one side, suggesting 
thereby that they are taking this war with sombre boredom 
or light-hearted enthusiasm. Some, when off duty, have 
found that it makes an excellent hold-all, carried by the 
chin-strap, and swing gaily home with the week-end pro- 
visions neatly arranged in its inverted crown. Some, 
indeed most, retain it in position by drawing the strap 
round the base of the skull; some, more martial, thrust 
their chins into the strap; some, of the ruminant type, 
mumble it between their lips in moments of abstraction.~ 
Few, among men, have learned to doff it in salutation with 
an air. And what of the gas-helmet? It has made us a 
nation of parcel-carriers, and statisticians have stood at 
street-corners counting the numbers of people per thousand 
going maskless and therefrom have made vast calculations 
showing to what extent we are discipline-minded, or absent- 
minded, or air-raid-minded, or whatever the quality they 
are in search of may be. But, carriers all, we must admit 
that the little square box is an awkward shape ; and the 
most ingenious of us, whether the selected alternative 
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port-mask be an old camera-case, the haversack we used 
in the last War, or granny’s discarded knitting-bag, have 
yet to discover the ideal article, which must be elegant, 
waterproof, light, and unobtrusive. ‘The matter is of some 
importance, for, after all, this shield against frightfulness 
has to be our constant, intimate companion “ for the dura- 
tion ’—as we used to say a generation ago. 


FIRE FROM THE AIR 
To frequently of late the news has contained accounts 
of the burning of country houses that might, at least in 
part, have been saved if an adequate supply of water or 
chemical fire-fighting appliances had been available. The 
matter is of the greatest urgency to-day, since no building 
can be said definitely to be outside the war zone and the 
incendiary bomb is a menace to be expected and one there- 
fore that all householders should be prepared against. We 
have been told again and again and with justice and reason 
that in war-time the citizen must take his proper share 
in his own protection. Among others, owners of country 
houses will do well, therefore, to keep and study the 
excellent official leaflet on fire precautions which explains 
concisely how to deal with incendiary bombs. Fires from 
incendiary bombs will usually start on top floors, and it is 
there that the fire-fighting gear should be put; but first 
all attics and roof spaces should be cleared of accumulated 
junk. Buckets of water and a powerful hand pump giving 
a jet or spray will be required for dealing with the fire, 
and there should be a bath or tank of water for replenish- 
ments. ‘Two more buckets, half filled with sand, will also 
be required, and something with which to scoop up the 
bomb into one of them. It is emphasised that if water is 
thrown on a burning bomb there is danger of the bomb 
scattering burning fragments, but if the water is applied 
in a fine spray it will cause the bomb to burn away quickly 
and then it will be generally possible to get it under control. 
To prevent fire spreading and make approach to the bomb 
easier, water should first be directed on to and around 
the fire itself rather than on to the bomb, for by this means 
the spread of the fire will be checked and the bomb will 
be more easily tackled. Those are, in brief, the salient 
points ; but the pamphlet should be got and studied and 
the fire-drill rehearsed. 


THE LITTLE THINGS 


The little things I might have done 
And did not do, they haunt me yet ; 
With all my heart one wild regret 

I walk beneath the lonely sun. 


The little gift, the loving touch, 
Who knows their worth? I gave them not 
The smile, the word so soon forgot, 

That might have meant so much, so much. 


O never more the greater sins 
They are forgiven—I can forget 
It is the things—the little things 
I did not do they haunt me yet. 
ETHEL ASHTON EDWARDs. 


BACK TO THE BICYCLE 

HIS last fortnight the bicycle has been coming into 

its own again; instead of the wavering nuisance and 
potential source of danger that it seemed when seen 
through a windscreen, it has become a positive ally. 
Cycle shops have been doing a roaring trade, while old 
grids—retired veterans these many years—have been dug 
out of obscure corners of outhouses and garages and pressed 
into service of local, if not national, importance. And the 
ride to and from the station or the country town has made 
many of us already take a new and less hurried interest in 
our surroundings. ‘The slight gradient, hardly noticeable 
in the car, has suddenly become a very definite hill, entailing, 
if not a dishonourable dismount, at least a change into low 
gear and a good deal of puffing and panting. On steeper 
ascents there may be no alternative but to get off and push. 
In these leisurely progresses we find ourselves observing 
with a new minuteness of attention the wayside scene. 
And then with a blare of the hooter someone less provident 
flashes past us, and we mutter “ Road hog,” only to notice 
that we are a good two yards from the left-hand kerb. 
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WE publish below the first of a series of articles under the general 
title ‘‘ The Farmer’s Business”’ by a leading authority on agriculture 
who, having entered national service at the outbreak of war, prefers 
to use a pseudonym. Even in war-time the fundamental principles 
of good farming remain unchanged, although in matters of detail 
modifications in practice become inevitable. The substance of this 
article, therefore, remains as apposite as when it was written just 
before the war began. Subsequent articles, which will reflect the 
changed situation on the land as may be necessary, will appear at 
monthly intervals. The second, dealing with the organisation of 
farm labour, will be published in our issue of October 14th. Current 
agricultural topics will, of course, be dealt with more frequently. 


UCCESS in farming is hard to analyse. Why does one 
man succeed when others fai] ? Many answers could be 
given, and they might all be true in some degree. Cer- 
tainly it is true that the farm itself has a good deal to do 
with a farmer’s success or otherwise. ‘There is a saying 
that ‘‘ good land makes good farmers,” and in fact there are 
pockets of good farmers on good land in areas which as a whole 
are not remarkable for a high standard of farming practice. 
Fertile land that commands a high rent puts a man on his 
mettle, if for no other reason than that he cannot afford not to 
farm it well. Slovenly farming in the Evesham Vale of Worcester- 
shire, the Pewsey Vale of Wiltshire, parts of the Lothians, or the 
fen land of South Lincolnshire rented at £5 an acre would be 
courting bankruptcy. The land demands a high standard of 
husbandry. Everyone e!se in the neighbourhood is farming 
intensively, and there is the sure knowledge that, the weather 
allowing, generous 
treatment of the 
land will be repaid 
in full crops. 
Thus a local tra- 
dition of good 
farming, which in 
the long run means 
successful farming, 
is established and 
maintained. 
Looking for 
perfection in this 
world is never 
perhaps a_profit- 
able pastime. The 
perfect farm is as 
rare as the perfect 
husband. But we 
may each have our 
conception of the 
perfect farm. 
Three of us were 
discussing our 
ideas one evening 
at the Royal Show. 
The senior of the 
party was quite 
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THE FARMER’S BUSINESS 


I.—THE PERFECT FARM. 
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clear in his mind that if he had his chance to start farming again 
he would pick a farm on really good land that gives a farmer 
something in which he can take a pride. He recounted how his 
father’s heart had been broken in the ’eighties farming sticky 
clay that was stubborn to work and gave no scope for changing 
established methods in a difficult time. He himself had little 
capital for a start; but he made his way in a southern county, 
and since the War he had been milking eighty cows on a mixed 
farm. ‘Too mixed, he said, with little enough good milking 
pasture and more than enough thin ground that needed a flock 
of folded sheep to maintain the land in reasonably good heart 
and a fit state to grow full crops of corn. 

But a Down flock of sheep requiring an acreage of turnips 
for winter folding and considerable expenditure on labour has 
seemed a luxury in recent years, and he, like many other farmers, 
now relies on a milking herd and a flock of grass ewes to stock 
the farm and provide the animal manure that the soil must have. 
He admitted that he had not lost money over the last ten years, 
but he was sure he could have made money if he had been farming 
better land which would respond well to fertilisers and allow 
him to grow twelve to fourteen sacks of wheat to the acre instead 
of nine sacks, which is his average yield. The rent to be paid 
would be higher, but labour and overheads would be no more, 
and with heavier cuts of hay his feeding-stuff bill might be less. 
Moreover, better grass would give him more milk at less cost. 
He reckoned he would be in pocket on these counts as well as 
by being able to grow heavier crops of corn. 

It is only human nature “to pine for what is not” and 
envy someone else the possession of a “‘ good” farm. Really, 
the perfect farm 
only exists in the 
imagination for 
most of us. But 
even in this small 
island there is such 
a great variety of 
soil, rainfall and 
farming conditions 
that the seeker 
after his ideal 
should be able to 
find more or less 
what he _ wants. 
It may be, perhaps, 
a dairy farm in Sus- 
sex, with well-made 
pastures and a 
piped water supply 
to each field, a 
modern cow- 
house, a good 
range of buildings 
to house young 
- : stock and to en- 
Bit Si wi} YE AO eae sure domestic con- 
tent, a convenient 
farmhouse that 
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A CONTRAST IN COTTAGES. 
COMFORTABLY HOUSED.” ON THE RIGHT IS A MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE SPECIMEN COTTAGE 


does not involve undue drudgery for the farmer’s wife. A 
wife can play a big part in a farmer’s success, and it is well to 
make sure that the interests of the other partner have proper 
consideration in the choice of the farm. There is another 
point about the farmhouse. From my own experience I know 
that it is an expensive business adding on to a farmhouse to 
accommodate a growing family. It is more economical for a 
young couple to take a farm with a house that is too big for their 
immediate needs, rather than find later that they must build an 
addition and then have to pay an extra rent on that account. 
As important as a convenient farmhouse, probably more 
important for the smooth running of the farm, are good cottages. 
Housing conditions in the villages are improving, thanks to 
re-housing under slum clearance orders and the reconditioning 
of old cottages with Government grants under the Rural Workers’ 
Housing Act, but there are still a great many indifferent cottages 
in the villages and on farms. Poor housing has undoubtedly 
been one of the causes underlying the drift from the land, and 
the farmer who has no good cottages is bound to have trouble 
in keeping the men he needs, especially the younger men. Their 
wives will not tolerate damp, ill-lit rooms with no water supply 
and no electric light, when they see others enjoying the amenities 
of modern civilisation. There is no good reason why they should. 
It is certainly a great advantage if a farm has a sufficient number 
of good cottages to house the regular workers. To-day we run 
our farms with fewer men, and it is worth taking trouble to see 
that these key men are comfortably housed. To build new 
cottages is expensive, and few can afford to do it without a Govern- 
ment grant; and even the maintenance of existing cottages may 
seem uneconomic. In terms of rents received and repair bills 
it is, but on balance the farmer whose men and their families are 
well housed fully regains his expenditure in contenied service. 
It is an advantage to have a main supply of electricity. This 
boon penetrates the outlying districts slowly, and the supply 
companies still expect farmers to make extravagant payments for 
connection where the premises are distant from an existing trans- 
former. Some find it more economical to make their own elec- 
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tricity with a Diesel engine, but undoubtedly it is a convenience 
to have electricity available for lighting and for such work as 
water-pumping, grinding corn and mixing rations. 

Roads are also an important consideration to-day when so 
much of the farmer’s raw material, such as feeding-stuffs and 
fertilisers, and so much of his produce, such as milk, fat cattle, 
lambs and pigs, are transported by motor lorry. The old farm 
road made up with flints and perhaps chalk was good enough 
for the farmer’s gig and the horse wagons. Something better 
founded is required now to carry the milk lorry that collects the 
churns each morning and the oil company’s tanker that delivers 
500 gallons of paraffin for the tractor. Some farms are fortunately 
situated on a road maintained by the county council and have a 
public road running through the farm. The farmer may see 
rather more of the public than he likes, but he is saved the constant 
expense of maintaining a private road for his own use. This can 
be a heavy burden, and, as landowners are finding out, a new tenant 
often insists as a condition of tenancy that a hard road should 
be made to serve the farm and give proper access in winter as well 
as summer. If there is any doubt about the responsibility for 
road repairs it is always worth making quite sure whether or not 
a by-road is maintained by the county council, by asking the 
surveyor. 

Proximity to a market town used to be a consideration that 
weighed heavily in the choice of a farm. It does not matter so 
much to-day. Motor transport covers ten miles almost as readily 
as four miles, and with so much motor traffic on the roads it is 
unusual for farmers to drive cattle or even sheep to market. 
They travel by lorry. So does the milk which is collected at 
the farm by the buyer’s lorry instead of being carted to the railway 
station. Indeed, proximity value has almost disappeared in 
farming economics. Under the milk marketing scheme producers 
in the south-eastern region, close to London and the suburban 
consuming districts of Kent, Surrey and Hertfordshire, receive 
an extra 1d. a gallon in the Milk Board’s pooling scheme, but 
the tendency is for transport costs to be averaged between near 
and distant producers. Is it better to rent or to buy a farm? 
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Put this question to a farmer and the probability is that he 
will advise renting—under a good landlord. Those farmers 
who bought their holdings after the last War can speak feelingly 
about the disadvantages of being one’s own landlord. Unfor- 
tunately for them, they bought at the top of the market in 
1919 and 1920, in many cases borrowing money at 5 per cent. 
and more to find the capital. They could not foresee that the 
Corn Production Act would so soon be scrapped and that 
prices for farm produce would fall so sharply in five years 
as to make the farms worth only two-thirds of the purchase price 
or less. Even when this lost capital has been written off, the 
owner-occupier may find that he pays dearly for the privilege of 
owning the land he farms. More often the farmer who buys his 
farm from necessity, not choice, leaves himself short of working 
capital. He can borrow from the bank, but as land ownership 
rarely gives a return as capital of more than 2 to 3 per cent. and 
the bank wants 4 to 5 per cent. interest on an overdraft, he is 
the loser all round. 
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There are landlords and landlords. Some of the worst have 
been weeded out by hard times in agriculture. In some cases 
they were not closely interested in the farms they owned, and if 
the estate could no longer pay a satisfactory dividend they pre- 
ferred to sacrifice family associations and salve such capital as 
remained to be realised. Agriculture has not lost much by their 
defection. But there were others who were genuinely concerned 
to take their proper part in the rural community, men who were 
born leaders and who rendered high service in a quiet sphere 
until their time came and death duties forced the sale of part 
or the whole of the estate. ‘The good landlord does, however, 
still exist, and those who are farming under an understanding land- 
owner, who counts them as friends and collaborators as well as 
rent-payers, are fortunate among farmers. ‘Their responsibilities 
are limited to farming the land, without the worries and expenses 
attaching to the “‘ magic of ownership.”” So my perfect farm 
would certainly be on an estate owned by a good landlord who 
appreciates a good tenant. CINCINNATUS. 


THE SUSPENSION OF RACING 


BLOODSTOCK BREEDING MUST GO ON 


HEN, a quarter of a century ago, war was declared 

on August 4th, the Doncaster Yearling Sales took 

place a month later and the St. Leger was run for 

just as usual, on the Town Moor ; this time Messrs. 

Tattersall’s famous auction was abandoned in 
anticipation of the event; the cancellation of the race-meeting 
followed immediately upon this announcement. ‘That both of 
these decisions were, in the present circumstances, advisable 
there can be no manner of doubt. That a continuation of this 
policy would have the same justification must most emphatically 
be denied, in as much as the cessation of this sport will 
mean the ruin of the bloodstock industry and of the thousands 
of people connected with it. Let me take some facts to illustrate 
this. Last year, 1,837 two year olds, 1,357 three year olds, 
739 four year olds, and 1,210 horses of five years old and upwards, 
raced on the flat, in 1,985 events carrying prize-money of 
£731,826 tos 6d. Of the two year olds, 761 had been sold as 
yearlings, for 354,603gs. at the Doncaster Sales of 1937, and a 
further 502—or some of them—came from among those who 
changed hands for a total of 69,800gs. at the Ballsbridge Sales ; 
of the three year olds, 1,230 emanated from among those sold 
at one or other of these auctions, as yearlings, for 483,210gs. in 
1936, while, though there were fewer four year old runners than 
there were yearlings sold in 1935, it must be noted that, in that 
year, 1,165 youngsters found new owners at a cost of 474,559gs. 
The total number—3,658—of yearlings sold in the three years 
mentioned, gives some idea of the extent of the industry; the 
1,373,172gs. which was paid to the vendors suggests a taxable sum 
that would be of value when the time comes to pay for the present 
upheaval, while the £731,826 1os. 6d. in stake money disbursed 
in a single year is another not altogether negligible capital sum. 

In addition to this a continuous stoppage of racing will affect 
the livelihoods, if in many cases it does not bring about the ruin, 
of the 370 trainers under Jockey Club and National Hunt Club 
Rules, whose names were given in the last issue of ‘“‘ Horses in 
Training”; of some 423 jockeys and apprentices who were 
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licensed to ride upon the flat ; of some 300 steeplechase jockeys, 
and, counting two horses to a lad, the 3,000 stable lads employed 
to look after the 6,576 horses in training, and the head-lads, 
shoeing-smiths, travelling lads, horse-box drivers, secretaries 
and so on who are connected with stables. 

That, though very condensed and figurative, gives some idea 
of the effect on the personnel of racing. There is still the breeding 
part of the industry to be considered : a part—some will call it 
the greater part—that will automatically cease to exist in the absence 
of any incentive to maintain it. In 1936, the last year for which 
General Stud Book figures are available, 7,529 mares of—at the 
average price made by mares last December—a total value of 
2,684,853gs. were accounted for; in the current volume of Miss 
Prior’s “‘ Register of Thoroughbred Stallions,” 853 sires are 
noted. The value of these is hard to estimate ; some, in ordinary 
days, would make 40,000gs. ; for others, Messrs. Tattersall would 
find it difficult to obtain a genuine offer of 400gs. ; an average of 
1,000gs. seems fair, making their total value 853,o00gs. On the 
top of these there are the foals and the yearlings, on hand, which 
would bring the sum total value of bloodstock in Great Britain to 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of five and a half million guineas. 
These—the mares, the stallions, the foals and the yearlings— 
have to be looked after ; the number of men required, over and 
above the 853 needed for the stallions, is problematical but enor- 
mous. Just as they need looking after, the mares, the stallions, 
the foals and the yearlings need housing accommodation, bedding 
and feeding. ‘Think, or attempt to think, of what it all means ; 
consider the false sentimentality or the idea of super-safety, that 
is put up as an excuse for ruining one of Britain’s biggest industries 
by stopping racing, and so breeding. 

Bloodstock enthusiasts are at the moment doing their best for 
the country in other parts of the world; the Government, we 
hope, will realise that they cannot, and must not, be allowed to 
return to find their business gone. British bloodstock must still 
rule the world ; to ensure that racing, even if confined to New- 
market, must continue. ROYSTON. 
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THE RACE FOR THE “NEW DERBY” AT NEWMARKET IN 1916 
The late Sir Edward Hulton’s Fifinella distinguished herself in this war year as one of the four fillies who had ever 
won both Derby and Oaks. Her races were on the Tuesday and Thursday of the same week 
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SAVE YOUR GARDEN 


A CHARMING SPRING ASSOCIATION. BLUE GRAPE HYACINTHS AND 
JAPANESE CHERRIES 





PATCHES OF SILVER AND GOLD 





N the nation-wide determination by 
every individual to do his or her 
bit to conserve and increase Britain’s 
food supply, there is real danger 
that irreparable damage to gardens 

may be done without appreciably affecting 
the food situation. Indeed, more hardship 
and actual want may be created than is 
relieved by impetuous replacing of flowers 
by vegetables. 

There is, too, the psychological 
aspect of the question “‘ What shall we 
do in our gardens?” In these anxious 
days it is, naturally, impossible for most 
garden-lovers to maintain their happy 
preoccupation of interests. But they 
will neither be more efficient war-workers, 
nor able to suppress human nature, by 
denying themselves occasional relaxation 
of tension and activity. 

Many must recall the conditions 
ruling at the beginning of the last War, 
when the cry of ‘“‘ Grow more food ” 
rang through the land, and gardeners in 
response ploughed up their lawns, dug 
in their plants and put down every avail- 
able rod of ground to vegetables. The 
injunction to waste nothing was taken 
too literally, and sense of fitness went 
by the board. If one valuable lesson 
was brought home to us by our procedure 
then, it was that it does not pay to neglect 
the claims of the higher emotions in 
order to serve more completely the 
grosser appetites. We learnt that the 
mind requires repose and relaxation as 
much as the body if it is to remain steady 
and efficient ; and in what better way is 
this rest provided than by the tranquillity 
of the garden and its flowers and trees ? 
There is a quiet serenity in the surround- 
ings of a garden which both uplifts and 
stimulates and brings calm to minds 
troubled in these anxious days. If only 
for this reason, therefore, all gardeners 
will be wise to steer an even course 
between beauty and utility when budget- 
ing for the garden needs in the future, 
and to allow the flower garden its just 
claims to recognition. A garden in these 
times is one of the greatest of comforts, 
and to banish all flowers and gardens is 
to destroy much of life’s joys and graces. 

There is another and hardly less 
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For spring colour, plant crocuses in out of the way corners, in the rock garden or under trees 
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important reason, if perhaps a more materialistic one, why garden- 
lovers should not allow their vision to become temporarily blurred 
in the stress of these days. The survival of the nursery trade, an 
industry vital to the welfare of the community, depends on the 
support of all gardeners, and it is essential to see that those 
engaged in the growing and production of ornamental plants are 
not faced with the tragedy of having to destroy the bulk of their 
stocks, as happened twenty-five years ago. Itis hardly conceivable 
that garden-lovers will voluntarily withdraw their support and so 
retard the advances made in ornamental gardening in recent years. 
At the moment, immediate assistance can be rendered to the trade 
by maintaining the demand for bulbs, stocks of which are already 
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in the hands of all suppliers, and planting them for colour effects 
in the spring garden. There is no group of plants which yields 
a better return or provides a finer effect than the spring-flowering 
bulbs. 

The accompanying illustrations show better than words 
the beauty they provide, and it is impossible to believe, even 
in these difficult days, that the thoughts of most gardeners can 
remain uninfluenced by the vision of a field of daffodils or a 
drift of crocuses, or indifferent to the claims of such an indispens- 
able assemblage which, when they are in their full glory 
will bring solace and pleasure in the months of the spring 
to come. G. C. TAYLOR. 
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OLD CITIES ON POLAND’S BATTLE FRONT 





1.—THE BAROQUE PILGRIMAGE CHURCH OF CZESTOCHOWA 


ARTS of the western provinces 

invaded or threatened by the 

German advance are the historic 

nucleus of the Polish nation, yet 

they have been subjected inter- 
mittently to the same threat to their 
independence and vital access to the 
Baltic since the dawn of the Polish State 
in the tenth century. The province of 
Posen, or Great Poland, is the parent 
State of the medieval kingdom. The 
factors in the struggle have, broadly 
speaking, been much the same as to-day. 
Since the thirteenth century the Knights 
of the Teutonic Order exerted a military- 
missionary pressure from the north-east 
in the name of the Church, but in practice 
rather to fulfil the traditional German 
Drang nach Osten by means of a governing 
aristocracy. Along the Baltic coast and 
Vistula the increasingly powerful Han- 
seatic League of maritime cities, while 
encouraging the development of the 
hinterland, endeavoured to establish a 
grip on the means and routes of trade. 
Both these forces made great progress in 
the twelfth century, during the first 
period of Polish partition after the heroic 
epoch of Poland’s foundation, when the 
kingdom was divided into eight princi- 





2.—POZNAN, THE THEATRE VIEWED FROM THE UNIVERSITY 





3.—BYDGOSZCZ, THE MARKET SQUARE 





4.—A STREET IN POZNAN 


palities among the descendants of 
Boleslaus III. The capital was moved 
from Gniesno in Great Poland to Cracow, 
which became one of the richest cities in 
medieval Europe, and where, in 1386, 
Jagiello, the pagan Duke of Lithuania 
who had married the heiress of the 
Polish Throne, adopted Christianity and 
was crowned as Wladislaus II, King of 
Poland. This transformation of the 
Lithuanian chieftain and the conversion of 
his people accomplished within a genera- 
tion what the Teutonic Knights had 
failed to do in two centuries. The Ger- 
man Order was confined to Pomerania, 
where our Henry of Bolingbroke for a 
time took service with them; then, in 
1410, the veteran Jagiello crushed the 
power of the Knights at Tannenberg ; 
and Danzig, Torun, and many Baltic 
cities submitted to the Polish King. 
The old towns of the Vistula valley 
to this day display in their architecture 
innumerable traces of the struggle. The 
character of their old buildings is un- 
mistakably Baltic in character; all are 
built of brick, and the churches in the 
peculiar and highly effective Gothic 
technique typical of Danzig and Lubeck ; 
the castles of the Teutonic Knights and 
the city walls, as impressive as the 
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«. 5.—CHELMNO, THE DOMINICAN CHURCH 


fortress-cathedral of Albi, are among the outstanding brick 
structures of Europe. 

One of the earliest centres of the Order is Chelmno (Kulm) 
on the Vistula in the “ Corridor.’’ The brick walls of the town, 
which became a full member of the Hansa, are almost intact, 
and within are a magnificent assembly of brick churches, those of 
the Franciscans and Dominicans (Fig. 5) being among the most 
impressive of their type. 

Brydgoszcz (Bromberg), occupied by the Germans last week, 
was founded by Poland in the fourteenth century but destroyed 
by the Swedes in 1656. It is an attractive and prosperous place 
of wide streets and squares with a fine Renaissance church, but 
otherwise without much character (Fig. 3). 

Its neighbour up-stream, Torun, is the most historic and 
picturesque of the old Pomeranian cities. In 1230 the Teutonic 
Knights made it their headquarters, erecting a massive castle 
of which only fragments survive. It was destroyed when the 
town, having grown rich on the Polish wheat shipped down the 
Vistula, in 1450 rose against and ejected the Knights, and acknow- 
ledged Polish rule, which was not inconsistent with its membership 
of the Hansa. The town preserves much of its old walls, and 
several gates of which the Nuns’ Gate (Fig. 8) is typical. The 
old streets contain several of the massive brick warehouses (Fig. 7) 
—crosses between dovecote and grain-elevator—built to accommo- 
date Hanseatic merchandise. St. James’s Church (1309-40), 
originally the Benedictine abbey (Fig. 6), is more delicately enriched 
than the majority of the brick churches, its buttress-shafts being 
elaborately pinnacled, though the double saddle-backed western 





7.—A HANSEATIC GRANARY IN TORUN 
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6.—TORUN, ST. JAMES’S CHURCH 


tower has the characteristic surface treatment of panels like blind 
windows. St. John’s Church, originally the Jesuits’, is larger and 
equally handsome, though less fine in detail. ‘Torun was the 
birthplace of that notable Pole, Copernicus. 

With its important Cathedral Treasury, Czestochowa occu- 
pies an unique position in the region. The fourteenth-century 
church, entirely re-built in the seventeenth-century baroque style, 
has the highest steeple in Poland (Fig. 1). The church is a famous 
place of pilgrimage on account of a miraculous ikon of the Virgin, 
and in recent weeks the baroque courts and cloisters of the Pauline 
convent should have been thronged with picturesquely clad 
peasants. 

Poznan (Posen) is one of the oldest of Polish cities. The 
province of Great or Western Poland, of which it is the capital, 
was the territory occupied by the tribe which instituted the Polish 
monarchy, and it was in Posen that in 965, Mieczyslaw I was, 
converted to Christianity. Here he founded the first Polish 
bishopric, though Gniezno, originally the capital of Poland, is 
the seat of the primate. Having been destroyed by the Swedes, 
the city is essentially of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
The classic grace of the University and theatre buildings (Fig. 2) con- 
trasts agreeably with the grim Rhenish palace built by the Emperor 
William II in 1900. Poznan is one of the former homes of Polish 
Jewry, but thousands emigrated in the nineteenth century to 
America. Among the city’s treasures are the paintings in the 
Musée de la Grande Pologne and the historic tombs in the baroque 
cathedral. The surrounding country consists largely in forest 
and lakes which must present great difficulties to an attacking army. 
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A COUNTRYMAN LOOKS AT THE WAR 


OUR VILLAGE—EVACUATION—THE HARVEST—GYPSIES 
By MAJOR C. S. JARVIS 


UNDAY, September 3rd, came as a most glorious, peaceful 

morning, and we have had all too few of them in this not 

particularly peaceful or happy year. It seemed to those 

of us who remembered it very like another autumn morning 

twenty-five years ago except that then it was a month 
earlier with the cornfields just beginning to show yellow round 
the edges and the sparrow flocks to start their toll by the hedge- 
rows. ‘To-day much of the wheat and oats is cut and stanaing 
in cocks, and all last week there has been the rattle of the reaping 
machines in the fields, the drone of the thresher, and that other 
certain precursor of early autumn, the robin’s song. 

The sun broke through the morning mist while the people 
were filing along the pathway to the church door and rays of 
brilliant coloured light from the windows on the pulpit and 
lectern during the service seemed almost an augury of peace and 
brighter times ahead. As the congregation came out the news 
went round of the Prime Minister’s broadcast, and we heard as 
we expected that we were at war again. This time, however, 
there was no shock or surprise ; for two years now we have been 
realising that the German Government were creating a world 
unfit to live in, and there is a grim determination here in the 
countryside, as there is in the towns and cities, to put things right 
once and for all. The news was received with nothing more 
than a tightening of the lips and a squaring of the shoulders. 


As our road-man put it very aptly: ‘‘ Hitler has been asking 
for a hiding for a long while, and now he’s going to get it.” 
* * * 


Evacuation had brought the war home to us two days before 
the actual declaration, for the first batches of school children 
with their teachers began to arrive on the Friday. They came 
by omnibus, by train, and by private cars, and, so far as our part 
of the world is concerned, it has gone very smoothly. It is, 
perhaps, more difficult for the British people to reconcile themselves 
to the end of that family privacy that is and has been always a 
characteristic of the race, but we have all got to realise that the 
Englishman’s home is no longer his castle, but is public property 
to be used for the billeting of other people, whose ways may not 
be our ways and whose outlook on life is often different from our 
own. What has reconciled us to the situation more than anything 
is the realisation that evacuation is very much harder on those 
who have had to break up their homes in the cities and divide 
their families, than on those who have had only their privacy 
invaded. It is not all perfect yet, but we are shaking down quickly. 
Those who had expressed 
a preference for girls have 
got boys, and some have » 
expectant mothers when 
they had been told to 
receive mothers complete 
with children; but the 
local Evacuation Officer, 
like the Prime Minister, 
is doing his best, and we 
have supreme confidence 
in his ability to put things 
right in the end. 

* * * 

In any case, the diffi- 
cult problems of evacua- 
tion serve a good purpose 
in one way, as they keep 
otherwise idle people fully 
occupied with no time for 
brooding over the situa- 
tion, which recalls the 
episode of one of our 
Hampshire privates during 
the attack on Beersheba in 
1917. He was advancing 
with his company through 
shrapnel and rifle buliets 
across an open plain when 
two aeroplanes started to 
fight furiously overhead, 
swerving and swooping 
with the crackle of ma- 
chine-gun fire. “‘ I do like 
to see these yur aeryo- 
planes,” he said laconic- 
ally; ‘“‘it do take your 
mind off the war like.” 

For the children 
themselves it is a glorious 
and unexpected holiday, 
as many of the older people 
with that desire to ‘‘ do 
their bit ’’—the catch- 
phrase of the last war— 
are doing everything to 





“WE ARE SHAKING DOWN QUICKLY” 


make things as pleasant and happy as possible for their young 
guests. Many of the rising generation, therefore, may quite 
possibly look back on the first five days of the war as one of the 
happiest periods of their lives. 

* * . 

General mobilisation has not affected the farmer to any great 
extent yet, as the days when the Army recruited largely from 
the agricultural worker are over. This is due to the fact that the 
young man of to-day no longer looks to the land as a livelihood, 
and the majority of men employed on the farms are past the age 
limit. Work therefore is proceeding much as usual, which 
means that, agriculture being the precarious business it is these 
days, the farms are under-staffed and the farmer has to do the 
best he can with the small amount of labour he can afford to pay. 
If the weather is kind in the autumn he may save all his corn in 
good condition and get in his clover hay before the sun has lost 
its warmth, but it is always a race against time, and luck figures 
in it largely. 

As the village schools, with their largely increased numbers 
and augmented staffs, are not functioning yet, the teachers and 
helpers have organised the older boys into small labour gangs 
to assist the farmers in the haymaking, which is very late this 
year, in corn-carrying, and in opening up the oat cocks to let in 
the sun and air. The average farmer is rather sceptical about 
boy labour, and the saying in these parts is: “‘ One boy is a boy, 
two boys are half a boy and three boys are none at all.” This 
we have discovered to be true, and the solution is dilution of 
labour—that anathema of Trades Unionism—and the distribution 
of boys to work under an adult. Farm work, unlike that in a 
factory, has no sameness about it, and there is a delightful variety 
every day to break the monotony, but the boys who aroused the 
envy of all the others were the two who went with the shepherd 
to round up the flock and search for fly-blown sheep. After the 
almost incredible joy of chasing and collaring lambs low, followed 
by the delight of picking out maggots and dressing the wounds 
with lotion, the humdrum work of sheaf-carrying seemed dull 
indeed. 

* * * 

Our local gypsies, though not active members of the A.R.P., 
have done their best in the circumstances. They have their 
headquarters in a waste piece of ground which they occupy during 
the winter months, and in the encampment is a newly purchased 
and very conspicuous white tent. As it is impossible for the 
Romany race to declare 
its neutrality even if they 
wished to do so, they have 
painted a large red cross 
on the canvas which, if 
the Germans live up to 
their traditions of the last 
war, should serve as a 
target for any bombing 
raid! However, our par- 
ticular gypsies come of 
fighting stock, and a very 
vivid recollection of the 
last war was of a 
particularly fierce gypsy 
corporal who was just as 
quick at plucking a Ger- 
man prisoner out of a 
trench in the dark as he 
was at lifting a hare out 
of its form. 

* * * 


So far the rumour- 
mongers have not blos- 
somed forth in the village 
as they did some twenty 
odd years ago, and this is 
probably because the 
B.B.C. have curtailed their 
activities. There is not 
much kudos to be obtained 
from spreading a_hair- 
raising report when the 
next announcement by 
wireless deflowers it into 
an almost everyday event 
shorn of all excitement and 
thrill. However, the milk- 
man, having listened to the 
8 a.m. broadcast, leaves the 
earliest news with the milk 
as in 1914, and this is either 
confirmed or discounted by 
the postman who follows 
him—the country changes 
its habits slowly ! 
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A LARDER AT OUR DOOR 


T is folly to attempt to farm to-day as our grandfathers did, 
and yet we know that they discovered certain things that 
we cannot afford to overlook if we are to get the best out 
of the land without impoverishing it. The monks from 
their different centres in this country probably did much 

to improve the yield of the countryside where their monasteries 
were situated, as the records will show. 'They were not satisfied 
with making the best of the land only, for they realised that inland 
waters were in their way equally valuable, and could be made to 
produce food crops as well as serve as the easiest way of carrying 
their goods. Around Glastonbury Abbey can be found the 
remains of fish ponds and canals made by them, and I believe 
they were also responsible for the first mill turned by water power 
that was erected a few miles from the Abbey, proving that in their 
day they realised the potential value of water. Fish we know played 
an important part in their weekly diet, and regular as well as 
liberal supplies had to be provided, for the monks were good 
trenchermen. 

In places where the monasteries were built far from the sea 
the monks would be entirely dependent on supplies of fresh-water 
fish, mainly of their own rearing. Many of the old fish-ponds 
were small, comparatively, and yet they met a very real need. 

Pisciculture, or the rearing of fish, has not been seriously 
undertaken in this country except for re-stocking sporting waters. 


= 





On the Continent, however, they, like the monks of old, have 
realised the value of even small ponds and lakes for producing food 
supplies, and are making good use of these valuable assets. No 
less an authority than the late J. J. Armistead used to say that 
more food could be produced from an acre of water than an acre 
of land ! 

There are thousands of ponds and streams scattered up and 
down this land of ours that are suitable for producing a good 
supply of fish, yet the best use is not being made of them. 

Unfortunately, too many streams, rivers and ponds have 
been allowed to become polluted and used as sewers, killing not 
only fish but also plants and fish food, besides becoming a danger 
to health. This is nothing less than a public scandal, and those 
responsible ought to be forced to restore, as far as possible, these 
valuable public assets to their original condition. 

Of course, it must be borne in mind that there is just as much 
difference in the character of different waters as there is in different 
soils. All land is not suitable for wheat, neither will all waters 
be found suitable for the cultivation of trout. As we choose 
our crops for the soil we have available, and do what we can to 
improve it, so we must select the species of fish most suitable 
for the waters we have in view, and, by suitable methods known 
to the fish-culturist, strive to improve their holding and pro- 
ducing capacity. 

If we are able to increase food supplies our water will natur- 
ally be able to maintain and carry a heavier head of fish than if 
we simply leave Nature to do her best without our help. 

There are certain fundamental questions that need to be 
answered in connection with this subject that will at once occur 
to the interested reader. The first of these is probably as to 





THERE ARE THOUSANDS OF PONDS SUITABLE 


whether fresh-water fish are suitable for the table. Naturally 
they vary, like sea fish, but provided the cook knows how to make 
the best of them, there are very few that won’t make an appetising 
dish to set before the family. Kings and rulers in times past 
have had them served at their banquets, and that surely speaks 
for itself. Some even are preferred to sea fish, and, anyhow, there 
are very many inland places where it is well nigh impossible to 
obtain really fresh sea fish. 

Trout, of course, head the list as a favourite dish, but a 
really good perch, or a fry of nicely browned dace served up 
with egg and breadcrumbs, runs it close. For a larger party a 
well made-up winter pike of 6lb. or 8lb., stuffed with chicken 
stuffing and roasted whole in its skin, being well basted with 
rashers of bacon, will take a lot of beating. Eels fried to a nice 
crisp brown or stewed in milk are the best of food for convalescents 
and are recommended by medical men. Carp figured largely on 
the tables of the monks. Gudgeon are so tasty that many anglers 
wish they grew ten times as large. These are but a few of the 
species that our inland waters provide, and there are others equally 
well known and as easy to grow that are even more prolific when 
given a fair chance. 

As to the demand commercially, this at present remains an 
unknown factor, but some indication can be obtained from the 
knowledge that there is said to be a good demand in places where 
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FOR PROVIDING GOOD SUPPLIES OF FISH 





the Jewish element predominates, and that the many thousands 
of anglers in this country seldom have any difficulty in disposing 
of any surplus catches they may have to their friends and neigh- 
bours. Apart from trout, it is doubtful if any other species of 
fresh-water fish is cultivated for the market in this country yet. 

The question of the cost of rearing: This will vary with 
the species selected for cultivation, and also depend on the water 
available. Trout, of course, will make the heaviest demand on 
capital, but, on the other hand, they should easily provide the 
highest returns. Expert knowledge would be essential in their 
case to secure success. In all ventures of this kind expert advice 
would be desirable, so as to know what species would suit the 
water best, and the most suitable means of keeping control over 
your water and stock of fish, as well as making the best of your 
water. Common sense and real interest in the work after this 
should provide their reward just as surely as they do for the 
nurseryman or farmer who works his land. Naturally, there are 
dangers to be avoided if possible, but an expert will point these 
out, and to be forewarned is to be forearmed. 

Rate of growth will depend on the species selected, and the 
available food supply in the water. Some fish increase at an 
enormous rate, and if not thinned out would speedily overtake the 
food supply and remain dwarfed and useless for market purposes. 

Enough has been said to show that there are yet open to 
the landowner means by which he can add appreciably to the 
value of his holdings by making use of his water supplies more 
fully. Food reserves are a good insurance even in these days, 
and we might do worse than copy our old friends the monks in 
this respect, and make our ponds help to supply the nation’s 
larder. ErneEsT A. LITTEN. 
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HAMSTONE HOUSE, ST. GEORGE’S HILL, SURREY 


THE HOME OF 


MR. PETER LIND 


A modern house that yet develops the Georgian tradition ; designed by Mr. Ian Forbes, for 
one of the princtpals of the contractors for Waterloo Bridge. 


HATEVER the future of country houses and domes- 
tic architecture, the war has come at a juncture 
when the experimencal phase of the “ new architec- 
ture” has seemed to have come to an end and certain 

broad principles been established. During the past twenty years 
of experiment in the uses of concrete, steel, and the other substi- 
tutes for traditional materials, it was natural that the new possi- 
bilities in design which they opened up should be explored with 
more enthusiasm than judgment, and applied ‘indiscriminately’ to 


Copyright 





every kind of purpose. It is obvious now that, in spite of ten 
years’ intensive propaganda, the “ modern house,” in its crude 
form, did not catch on with the average Englishman as his per- 
manent home. It may be, as Mr. Gloag suggests in his contribution 
to “ The Book of the Modern House,” because ‘‘ we suffer from 
having acquired our leadership from Europe. This has given to 
the work of many of our young architects an alien logic, and a dis- 
regard for national foibles, that together provoke the dislike and 
the opposition of the normal Englishman, who in disgust often 
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1 and 2.—THE ENTRY FRONT 
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3.—THE CURVIN 


patronises spurious antique forms. The English modernist is, 
by his implacable extremism, often indirectly responsible for 
the ‘ off-Tudor ’ absurdities that disfigure his country.” Even 
when unappreciativeness of the good behind “‘ modernism ”’ does 
not go so far as that, people remark not unreasonably that they 
“don’t want to live in a factory,’’ “ do want to feel indoors 
when they are indoors,” “ want some privacy,” and, express 
their sense of disquiet as they may, end by building something 
“ homely ” in the Queen Anne style. 

On the other hand, genuine admiration is given to many 
new hospitals, schools, factories, and impersonal buildings that 
are realistically designed. And many of the structural and 
stylistic implications of the “ concrete revolution” have been 
digested into the body of contemporary domestic taste. The 
elasticity of plan enabled by a flat roof, the elimination of 
meaningless decoration, the provision of sleeping porches, 
and an elaborate simplification of services, are welcomed 
into their homes by an increasing number of people, because 
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4.—ON A SPUR OVERLOOKING ST. GEORGE'S HILL GOLF COURSE 
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they represent practical or economic requirements of the age. 
But there is among Englishmen, to an extent which is 
sometimes not realised by enthusiastic young architects, a deep 
if not always articulate feeling that their ‘‘ home ” is their holding 
in England, with all that that implies of vague associations with 
the countryside, and of traditions and customs that are far from 
dead. It has been unreasonable for architects to fly in the face 
of these convictions which are reinforced by the climate, the 
geology, and even the vegetation of this country. For it is these 
elements that are the fundamentals of architecture. It is 
salutary to try out innovations of planning and construction ; 
profound social, scientific, and economic changes have taken 
place which must inevitably modify the way we live and there- 
fore the way we build; but the results of such experiment, 
however logical, are means by which the elements of English 
architecture can be interpreted afresh, not ends in themselves. 
The realisation of these principles has resulted in a 
distinction between domestic and non-domestic architecture 
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.—LAMPS TERMINATING THE FORECOURT 
WALLS 


6.—THE LODGE AND GARAGE. 
.—THE DESCENT TO THE GARDEN 


8.—THE TEXTURE OF HAM STONE IS WELL 
DISPLAYED 
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While the latter can be purely utilitarian, the former, 
while embodying many of the results of realistic 
experiment, is generally required to conform broadly 
to the tradition of the English home. 

This house at St. George’s Hill well illustrates an 
aspect of what has been said. It is obviously a 
modern house in its freedom from stylistic restraint 
and reliance for effect on the relationship of masses 
and on a “ stream-line” quality appropriate to its 
concrete structure. Yet it definitely links up with 
the tradition of Georgian building through the fine 
ashlar masonry, the proportions and arrangement of 
the fenestration, the symmetry of the plan, and the 
retention of a cornice and other surface mouldings. 
The effect of these is to impart grammar, indeed, a 
considerable grace and music, to what otherwise would 
have been a striking but stark assertion. There is no 
point, however, in seeking to dissect the modern 
from the traditional elements: they were fused in 
the architect’s original approach to the problem and 
the result is a genuine development. 

Hamstone House takes its name from the golden 
Ham Hill stone from Somerset with which it is faced. 
Unfaced concrete is rarely satisfactory for houses 
owing to its poor weathering qualities. But its use 
enables a much richer facing to be used than would 
be the case were the surface material used throughout. 
Too often this has encouraged irrelevant ornament 
that stultifies the underlying facts of the construction. 
Here the Ham stone facing has been used frankly as 
a surface, suggesting nowhere (except in the founda- 
tions and garden walls, which are of solid block 
construction) that it is subject to the stresses of 
structure. The mouldings that soften the angles 
and windows are shallow, but the grain of the stone 
has been used so as to enhance their effect—as in the 
voussoirs of the arches on the south front. Phd 

In general disposition the house is a segment 
of a circle, a form suggested by the site which is a 
spur falling steeply southwards to St. George’s Hill 
golf course. The curving motive has been developed, 
on the approach side, into a complete circle by means 
of the single storey flanking wings and the forecourt 
walls (Fig. 1). ‘These end in lamp standards formed 
of Ham stone monoliths of an original design (Fig. 5). 
The approach to the house is by a drive entered 
through a lodge reminiscent of a medizval gatehouse 
(Fig. 6); it houses the chauffeur and has the garages 
and yard concealed by a blind wall at the side. 

In the concave front itself an impressive 
composition has been built up with simple elements : 
the three centre bays break forward, the central one 
being convex and containing a large window, above 
the hooded entry door, lighting the staircase hall. The 
sides, radiating from the centre of the circle in the 
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forecourt, are both visible at once and 
contribute much to the light and shade 
of the composition. An attic storey is 
set back, and contains a “ solarium ” 
above which the chimney flues are 
grouped into a low triangular stack, its 
apex coming above the centre of this 
front. A chimney-stack also terminates 
each wing (Fig. 2). In these wings the 
stressing of the cornice more emphatic- 
ally than in the central block, and the 
grouping of the windows towards their 
inner ends, produces an appropriate 
feeling of sweep, of reaching forward. 
This works in with the greater height and 
weight of the central block to produce 
a real effect of culminating movement, 
offset by the convex curve in the middle. 
One is reminded of some of Vanbrugh’s 
compositions by this baroque quality of 
movement produced by spacing and 
mass. Yet there is nothing derivative 
about Mr. Ian Forbes’ design beyond 
his evidently having digested elements 
of baroque classicism before launching 
into this highly original modern work. 

The south front (Fig. 4) was a more 
difficult elevation to design satisfactorily. 
All the principal living and bedrooms 
look this way, without any dominating 
space, such as the hall on the other side, 


to assist accentuation. There was, further, the problem of fitting 
sleeping porches into a symmetrical front. The circular plan is 
departed from to the extent of the whole fagide of the house 
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9.—THE DRAWING-ROOM IN THE CENTRE OF THE SOUTH FRONT 
The walls are of the same warm grey as the Waterloo Bridge elm used for the 
floorboards 
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10.—THE MAIN STAIRCASE AND ENTRY HALL 


proper breaking forward, the lateral divisions being actually 
flat-fronted, though at right angles to the radius of the circle. 
It is perhaps this introduction of flat lines at the sides, and at the 


top in the silhouette of the solarium, 
combined with the setting back of the 
centre at first-floor level (where, how- 
ever, the curve is maintained), that 
produces a slightly indeterminate result, 
emphasised by each section having about 
the same proportion of window to wall 
space. The height of the arched ground 
floor windows is increased in the central 
section, but this, with the sculptured 
niche and the chimney block above, is 
not quite enough to overcome the 
“unresolved duality” set up by the 
two tower-like features dividing the 
centre from the lateral sections. Con- 
sequently the elevation is more effective 
when seen at an angle (Figs. 3 and 8). 
In the close-up view the admirable use 
made of the stone’s grain for giving 
variety of texture is clearly seen. At 
the extremities of the semicircle, too, 
advantage is taken of the sharp fall of 
the ground to introduce terraces, and 
flights of steps with vigorous wrought- 
ironwork, which produce striking com- 
positions with the varied planes of the 
building. At the west extremity is a 
loggia with plain cylindrical columns. 

The garden adjoining the house is 
kept to lawn, with mass plantings of 
heaths on the steep slopes under old 
Scots firs. On the lower level, to the 
east, however, is a large herbaceous 
garden laid out on broad lines. 

The plan and internal treatment are 
as interesting as the outside of the house 
and maintain the note of a contemporary 
rendering of spacious Georgian tradition. 
The entry hall, lit by the single large 
window over the front door, is given a 
circular effect by the staircase of 
Botticino marble and first-floor landing 
(Fig. 10). The rich ironwork, forged 
by Messrs. Adrian Stokes, is the only 
decoration against the plain cream walls 
apart from a moulded ceiling. From 
the hall, corridors lead to the office wing 
(left) and to a large cloakroom, the 
flower room, and the boudoir. Opposite 
the entrance two doors give into the 
drawing-room (Fig. g) that occupies the 
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centre of the south front including the 


“towers.” Its unusual shape might 
be compared to an open fan, the sticks 
of which are represented by the strips 
of radiating floorboards, while the com- 
partments so formed are laid to empha- 
sise the curve. The whole floor is made 
of elm from the piers of old Waterloo 
Bridge, supplied by Messrs. W. W. 
Howard. Its delightful warm grey 
colour is reproduced in the graining of 
the “ panelled ” walls. A feature of the 
rooms is the handsome marble chimney- 
pieces supplied from the architect’s 
designs by Messrs. Jenkins: in this 
room of Algerian onyx. At either end 
the drawing-room has sliding doors 
giving into library and dining-room, so 
that the whole suite can be thrown into 
a single spece. The library (Fig. 12) 
has inset bookcases and lining of 
French walnut, the plane surfaces 
veneered with quarters, the doors and 
overmantel space fluted. The chimney- 
piece is of the unusual warm grey 
Napoleon marble. The whole treatment 
is an interesting development of Regency 
tradition. 

Pantry and kitchen adjoin the din- 
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ing-room—both of them abundantly lit 
bright rooms fitted up and planned with 
the latest labour-saving devices. An- 
other and no less valuable feature is an 
attractive servants’ sitting-room. The 
back stairs, which unfortunately cannot 
be adequately photographed, are a 
delightful example of oak joinery re- 
miniscent of simple Jacobean work, 
executed by Messrs. Ewing and Davies 
of Byfleet. They lead downwards to the 
most modern feature of the house, a 
gas-proof A.R.P. shelter capable of 
holding fifty people, ventilated with 
shafts for hand-worked filters, and strong 
enough for the house to fall on it. 

The most attractive of the upstairs 
rooms is the eyrie giving on to the roof 
terrace, called “ solarium ” on the plan, 
but used by Mr. and Mrs. Lind’s 
children (Fig. 11). The owner, who is 
the head of Messrs. Peter Lind and Co., 
was himself the general contractor. 
The architect, Mr. Ian Forbes, is the 
son of Mr. J. Edwin Forbes of the firm 
of Forbes and Tait whose work at 
Barrington Court, Somerset, was illus- 
trated some years ago. 

CHRISTOPHER Hussey. 
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GREAT ARTIST AND GREAT POLE—BY BERNARD DARWIN 


HERE could be no more appropriate time for the appear- 

ance of an autobiography of one who is not only a great 

artist but a great Pole. M. Paderewski says, in ‘‘ The 

Paderewski Memoirs,” by Ignace Jan Paderewski and 

Mary Lawton (Collins, 21s.), that even when he 
was a tiny boy of five he hoped ‘‘ to become somebody and 
so to help Poland.” There was, of course, music too, but 
“patriotism and music marched hand in hand,” and when 
he and his sister played at soldiers and the boy rode a charger 
made of a piece of stick and a stuffed bag he was for ever 
cutting down Poland’s enemies. In this the first instalment of 
his memories we are told little of his political interests, since 
the volume ends with the outbreak of war in 1914. Here he 
talks of his childhood, his early musical struggles and their vic- 
torious outcome. ‘The word “ talk ” is used because M. Paderew- 
ski protested vehemently that he was a pianist and not a writer, 
and it was only at length that Miss Lawton persuaded him to 
talk so that she might write and “‘ make it sound like him.” So 
far as one may judge, she has made it sound wonderfully like him. 
she has kept the writer in the background and has produced with 
great skill the illusion of talk, spontaneous talk which jumps now 
and then forward or backward, which possesses a most character- 
istic flavour and a noble simplicity and modesty. 

Perhaps no successful man is ever quite so interesting as 
before he has attained success. In such books as this it is often 
the springtime that is best. The records of triumphant tours 
grow a [ttle monotonous, even though cleverly interspersed 
with amusing stories of famous personages, such as that of Mr. 
Carnegie entertaining his distinguished guest at Skibo by bagpipes 
before breakfast and an organ recital after luncheon. Yet the 
prosperous years lack a little of the entrancing freshness of the 
earlier ones which one reader, admittedly unlearned in music, 
has almost passonately enjoyed. This should be added: it is 
not necessary to be musical in order to be filled with admiration 
for one particular quality of the man, the intense and superb 
conscientiousness of the true artist. His power of work is some- 
thing beyond our lazy and commonplace understanding. The 
incredible number of hours devoted to practice, the ‘‘ constant 
torture and privation ”’ involved, the toiling before a looking-glass 
to conquer the habit of making “‘ grimaces, the fight to keep faith 
with the public despite agonising pain in arm and finger, the 
further fight to overcome the positive hatred of the piano which 
came pouring over him like a wave ’’—these things are a revelation 
and a lesson. 

When the boy in the little Polish village was three he played 
the piano. When he was four he was writing letters to his father 
{then in prison as a revolutionary) about his cousin Florian’s 
beautiful green boots, as to which he felt no envy but only admira- 
tion. When he was ten he was reading aloud to three old gentle- 
men the newspapers as to the Franco-Prussian War, and, since 
they were supporters of France, he tried to please them by inventing, 
as he went along, terrific defeats of the Germans. It was about 
the same time that he was awakened on a sleigh drive by “ several 
small lights, sharp, glowing little lights shining in the night.” 
They were the eyes of wolves, and were only driven off by the 
making of a great fire, made from heaps of straw fortunately found 
by the roadside. ‘Two years later, when he was twelve, the boy 
went as a pupil to the Conservatory at Warsaw, from which, 
incidentally, he was twice expelled for rebelling against unfair 
discipline. Some of his teachers thought he might be a composer, 
one thought his only hope of a living lay in the trombone ; no 
one thought much of him as a pianist. Yet when he was fifteen 
he made one of a concert party of two who wandered about the 
country, borrowing some sort of piano wherever they could and 
getting good-natured soldiers to carry it for them to some sort 
of hall. They nearly starved, they nearly froze, and here, to end 
with, is one little picture from that time: “‘ One bitter morning 
as we went on our way we saw several soldiers working beside 
the road. We hailed them as we approached, but they made 
no response. We hailed them again as we drew nearer but they 
never moved at all. They were standing very still, so still that 
they frightened us, and then we saw that they were all dead— 
frozen to death Just standing there frozen to the earth ! ” 


Catalan France, by Basil Collier. (Dent, 18s.) 


MR. BASIL COLLIER, in his earlier book ‘“‘ To Meet the Spring,” 
had ventured into the province of Rousillon, which, in more senses 
than one, is the next thing to Spain. In this one he gives a fuller survey 
of this delightful border country, “‘ a Switzerland with better scenery 
and without the Swiss: could anything be more attractive?”’ The 
Rousillon, a Catalan enclave in France, is set apart from its neighbours 
by its history, customs, music and pleasures. It is a peasant province, 
lacking in well built cities and towns. Its Romanesque churches and 
monasteries are primitive, its sculpture (such as the dévot crucifix at 
Perpignan) characteristically Spanish in its harsh realism. But it is a 
paradise for the botanist, and its ardent Mediterranean sun appeals 
to the traveller. The amateur of folklore will be interested in the 
Bear Dance of Arles-sur-Tech, in which Mr. Collier (who watched the 
odd rites in February) sees “‘ unmistakeably ” the dying god of “ The 
Golden Bough.” Part of the book is an historical survey ot its romantic 
history as a province of Aragon and a possession of the Kings of Majorca, 
until the Treaty of the Pyrenees in 1659 gave the Rousillon and half 


the Cerdagne to France; part is guide (and gazetteer), distinguished 
by a vivid sympathy with the Catalan landscape and way of life. The 
book is the more welcome, since the province is terra incognita; and 
for every thousand Englishmen who have visited Provence, perhaps 
three have visited the Rousillon. Even the names of its sweet wines, 
such as the Muscat and Malvoisie that intoxicated Renaissance heads, 
are unknown to-day. The advice about hotels and restaurants is concise 
and thorough ; and the author mentions one restaurant with the attrac- 
tive name of ‘“‘ The Singing Lobster ’’—the ‘‘ Langouste Qui Chante.” 





Ten Years Under the Earth, by Norbert Casteret. (Dent, 12s. 6d.) 
THERE are no more ‘‘ caverns measureless to man.” Intrepid ex- 
plorers can now swim down even the pitch-dark channels of Alph, the 
sacred river, and launch their canoes on the “‘ sunless sea.””, And what 
a story the adventures of such an explorer make. Anyone who ever 
loved Jules Verne will revel in M. Casteret’s breath-taking account 
of his adventures in the bowels of the earth. His accounts of his dizzy 
climbs down subterranean waterfalls, his dives through water-filled 
tunnels, his w anderings s among crystal flowers in cathedral-high caverns, 
read like the romantic scenes and events of fairy-stories. But M. Casteret 
is a serious speleologist, or cave-scientist, and has made many valuable 
discoveries, including the true source of the Garonne, the deepest abyss 
in France, and the oldest statues in the world, the clay bears and lions 
of the Grotte de Montespan. The finding of the source of the Garonne 
makes a thrilling story; M. Casteret and his wife threw quantities of 
fluorescein, a colouring agent which turns water brilliant green, into the 
great abyss called the Trou de Toro, and were able to watch the emerald 
flood pouring out of the Goueil de Jouedén to spread into the Garonne 
and prove M. Casteret’s deduction that the Trou and the Goueil were 
connected underground. This unusual book is a mine of information 
about prehistoric man and his art, about the natural history and hydrology 
of caves, as well as of thrilling stories about how to penetrate them. 
Either M. Casteret is not well served by his translator, or he is less handy 
with a pen than with a rope or a lantern; here is a certain flatness and 
naivété about the style which just takes the finest edge off the excitement 
of his exploits. And the photographs which illustrate the book are 
rather disappointing ; but presumably the black abysses of the earth 
are not particularly al ) ee 


Poems : Gargia Lorca. Eanes by Stephen Spender and J. L. Gili. 
(The Dolphin, 7s. 
GARCIA LORCA was a no Spanish poet murdered (as a “ danger- 
ous agitator”’) in the early days of the Spanish war. The translation 
of his poems into English is a gallant attempt by Mr. Stephen Spender 
and Mr. J. L. Gili both to defend the poet against any charge of being 
a propagandist, and to spread the fame of a man whose loss to modern 
Spanish letters is evidently very great. Lorca’s imagery is so vivid 
and abundant that the light of poetry pierces even the mists of trans- 
lation. His ‘Ode to Walt Whitman,” for instance, is electric with 
such imagery : 
. . beautiful aged Walt Whitman 
Your shoulders. of corduroy worn out by the moon 

So is his ‘“‘ Monologue of the Moon” 

““T am the round swan in the river, 

eye of the cathedrals, 

dissembled dawn on the leaves 
The frontispiece, a portrait of the poet, might stand as an » ideal present- 
ment of youth, strength, beauty and vision. V.H. F. 


” 


Learn to Love First, by Amabel Williams-Ellis. (Gollancz, 7s. 6d.) 
“ EXCITEMENT ” is the word on the dust-cover of Mrs. Williams- 
Ellis’s ‘‘ Learn to Love First,’’ and excitement it is: excellent, up-to- 
date excitement. Taking a mythical Totalitarian State as her scene, 
the author tells a tale that is having its counterpart in many a place to-day. 
But this is not a novel full of horrors; the author’s aim is to expose 
spiritual rottenness rather than the physical symptoms of it. Above 
all, she shows, by means of a plot unflaggingly tense, how underground 
movements work, in any country where freedom of speech is denied : 
the impossibility of using post or telephone, the tiny gatherings of 
men and women in inconspicuous, frequently changed spots, the pain- 
fully arranged contacts with other such groups, the dangers, betrayals, 
failures, agonising nerve-strain. It is exceptionally well done; anyone 
who reads as far as the second chapter will have to read the other 
eighteen. V. H. F. 
Uncle Fred in Springtime, by P. G. Wodehouse. (Jenkins, 7s. 6d.) 
A NEW book from Dr. Wodehouse, and moreover a new book full 
of our old friends, is indeed something to be thankful for in anxious 
days. The story actually begins at the Drones’ Club, with Pongo 
Twistleton dashing out “ to try to touch Horace Pendlebury-Davenport 
for two hundred pounds,”’ but it takes us to Blandings Castle, and 
there we meet Lord Emsworth, his sister Lady Constance and his pig 
Empress, the Duke of Dunstable and his hateful secretary, and many, 
many more. There are plots to steal the Empress, plots to raise funds, 
plots to persuade heads of families to smile upon their descendants’ 
intentions as to marriage, and through it all, debonair, resourceful, 
glib of tongue and whimsical of idea, Uncle Fred, fifth Earl of Ickenham, 
known and loved by all Wodehouse fans, threads his delightful way, 
scheming like Machiavelli, lying like a trooper, and yet a trrumphantly 
attractive person. The scenes in which he is passing himselt off as 
the brain-specialist, Sir Roderick Glossop, are among Dr. Wodehouse’s 
high peaks. B. E. SPENDER. 
A SELECTION FOR THE LIBRARY LIST. 

Country CONTENTMENTS, by Margaret Westerling (Constable, 
8s. 6d.) ; MarcinaL CoMMENT, by Harold Nicholson (Constable, 5s.) ; 
THE RoyaL CANADIAN Mountep Po vice, by L. Charles Douthwaite 
(Blackie, 10s. 6d.); DEEDS THAT HELD THE Empire, by Major E. W. 
Sheppard (Murray, 7s. 6d.). Fiction : THE CONFIDENTIAL AGENT, by 
Graham Greene (Heinemann, 7s. 6d.); UNCLE FRED IN SPRINGTIME, 
by P. G. Wodehouse (Jenkins, 7s. 6d.). 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE 
PLATYPUS 


HE duck-billed platypus has always 

ranked as one of the paradoxes of the 

animal world. When it was first reported 

from Australia some hundred and fifty 
years ago the scientists, many of whom had 
recently been bamboozled by ‘“‘ mermaids ” from 
China, dismissed it as a new hoax. The arrival 
of specimens, however, convinced them, and 
since then the platypus, which has feet and bill 
like a duck’s, fur like a mole’s, and fangs like 
a reptile’s, which lives both in water and on land, 
and which lays eggs and yet suckles its young, 
has had the constant attention of science. 

The platypus is still to be found in Tasmania 
and on the east coast of the Australian mainland. 
Some of its haunts are not very far from my 
own home in Gippsland. Its general appearance 
suggests a large lizard that has decided to grow 
fur. It is about two feet long and weighs about 
four pounds, but a very loose skin and long fur 
make it look much bigger. The fur is reddish 
brown in colour, shading off to a silvery grey 
underneath the body. The head and body, 
united by an ill-defined neck, are very flat, and 
so is the beaver-like tail. The small eyes, placed 
high, give the greatest possible range of vision. 
The bill does somewhat resemble that of a duck, 
but it is more pliable, and is, in fact, rather like 
soft rubber. 

The limbs are pronouncedly reptilian, except 
that the fore paws have unique webs for swim- 
ming. When the beast is running or burrowing 
it can fold these webs away. Extraordinarily 
loose joints also allow it to comb almost any part 
of its fur with its hind claws. The platypus is as 
fussy as a cat about its toilet, and any spots these 
claws cannot reach it preens with its bill in much 
the same way as a bird preens its feathers. 

On the inner side of the feet of the male 
platypus there is a strong movable spur. The 
purpose of this was first revealed in 1816 when 
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Sir John Jamieson reported an alarming experience to the Linnean 
Society. His overseer was attempting to remove a wounded platypus 
from the water when the animal dug its spurs into his hand. Acute 
poisoning set in immediately, and the man very nearly lost his life. 
‘What he discovered so painfully was that the male platypus is 
venomous like many of the reptiles. 

The platypus looks its best in the water. But one must make 
no sound or movement when it is at the surface. It comes up very 
cautiously, head first. If there are no suspicious sights or sounds 
the body is allowed to float slowly to a spreadeagled position. After 
a few moments’ rest or play it throws its head beneath its body 
and dives again, swimming almost frenziedly until it reaches the 
bottom and begins its search for food. It swims with its fore paws, 
their webs widely expanded, while the hind feet keep its equilibrium, 
and the tail, moved leisurely and gracefully, serves as a rudder. 
But although a good diver, the platypus cannot stay very long under 
water (the maximum period recorded is ten minutes) and must 
soon come up to breathe. If caught in a fish trap it is always found 
drowned. In its breathing equipment, as in its whole organisation, 
the platypus is extremely delicate. Early collectors had only to 
discharge a gun beneath it and the concussion alone was fatal. 

The platypus makes two types of burrow—one for everyday use 
and one for nesting. The resting burrow, the all-the-year-round 
home, is usually a semicircular excavation with one to three sleeping 
chambers, completely unfurnished. “ Mixed” living is never 
indulged in. Male and female never inhabit the same burrow, which 
is, however, sometimes shared by two males. 

The more complicated nesting burrow, built by the female 
during the mating season, is an architectural wonder. The loosened 
soil is not ejected, but when the animal has burrowed a few inches 
it contorts its body and manages to compress the soil to a mere 
fraction of its former bulk. It also spreads it quite evenly along the 
whole burrow, which is always astonishingly regular—flat on the 
bottom and carefully domed on top. The burrow is usually about 
twenty-five feet long and ends in a circular nesting chamber about a 
foot in diameter. Here the platypus very painstakingly builds the 
nest of grass and leaves in which she lays two eggs about as large 
as those of a pigeon, but characteristically reptilian in the parchment- 
like texture of their shells. ‘The period of incubation is twenty-one 
days, and during this time the female does not leave her burrow, 
but seals herself in by a truly amazing series of ‘‘ pugs,” like those 
used for sealing mines. 

A short distance from the entrance the female excavates a 
small chamber and compacts the excavated soil into a pug, which 
she uses to seal the burrow between the pugpit and the entrance. 
Working towards the nest she repeats this work at several points, 
usually where the burrow changes direction. She makes as many 
as ten of these pugs, and should feel secure in her retirement. 
Later, when her young have developed their prodigious appetites, 
she has to make journeys to the outer world—yet each time she 
goes out she laboriously digs through and replaces the pugs. Not 
until they are over a foot in length are the young led to the water 
by their mother, who releases crunched food for them to pick up— 
usually worms and small aquatic animals. 
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A delicate constitution, the need of a very carefully chosen diet 
and a ludicrously large appetite make the platypus difficult to keep 
in captivity. Europe has not seen a live specimen, but America 
has been more fortunate. In 1922 a male survived the journey 
to New York Zoo and lived there for forty-nine days before it was 
killed by the artificial conditions. In Australia two captives have 
become quite famous—‘ Bingie,” whom Mr. David Fleay kept 
at the Melbourne Zoo for more than two years, and “ Splash,” 
who was kept by Mr. Robert Eadie at his home at Healesville, 
Victoria. 

Splash is the real hero of the platypus world. He was caught 
when he was five months old wandering in a field of maize, and 
handed over to Mr. Eadie, who built a special platypusary with water- 
tank, sleeping-box, passage-ways and exercise-yard, and obtained 
a permit to make his experiment. 

For eleven days Splash hid in a recess and refused to eat. Mr. 
Eadie thought he was bound to die, and was about to release him, 
when Splash suddenly emerged from his seclusion and tackled his 
worms with gusto. After that he developed an appetite which proved 
as worrying as his previous hunger-strike. Only the discovery, 
after much fruitless research, of an egg diet made it possible to keep 
him. Every day he had sixteen ounces of worms, custard made from 
two large eggs, and all the tadpoles available. During his captivity 
he disposed of more than half a ton of worms, thousands of tadpoles, 
and more than two hundred dozen eggs. 

Splash soon came to recognise Mr. Eadie as a friend. When 
he heard his soft whistle, he would amble through the tunnel which 
served as his burrow and dive excitedly into the water in expectation 
of a game with his favourite toy, an old kitchen mop. 

Splash had visitors from all parts of the world. I first met 
him on the fourth anniversary of his capture. He had many admirers 
that day and was fully alive to the importance of the occasion. I 
particularly remember the revels he made when his birthday-cake 
appeared—decorated with four fat worms, alive and wriggling. 
He careered round the pool, turning somersaults in sheer 
excitement, and then, like any child, selected the titbits—the four 
fat worms. 

That was Splash’s last birthday party. About a month later 
I was much distressed to find, as one of the chief items of news in 
my morning paper, that Splash had, after entertaining more than 
twelve hundred admirers, died full of years, worms and much honour. 
He had not succumbed, like many of his fellows, to troubles of diet 
and digestion, but to sheer old age, and had passed peacefully away 
after receiving, on the very day of his death, one hundred and 
thirty-two visitors. Obituary notices of a length, lyricism and 
verbosity usually reserved for politicians told of his passing. 

Since then, so far as I know, there has not been a platypus in 
captivity. But the animal survives wild, and is in no greater danger 
of extinction than the koala and some of the other Australian fauna. 
The greatest incentive to its destruction, the beauty and com- 
mercial value of its fur, has been countered by very rigid measures 
for its proteciton. Australians are now keeping an eagle eye 
on their quaint and charming little paradox. 

DoNALD HENDERSON. 
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«“ SPLASH,” THE TAME PLATYPUS, IN HIS POOL AT THE HOME OF MR. ROBERT EADIE IN HEALESVILLE, AUSTRALIA 
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BIRTHDAY OF THE A.TS. 


NE cannot but wonder, now 

that the Territorial Army itself 

has, with scarcely a moment’s 

notice, been completely ab- 

sorbed in the British Army, 
how all the old differences of names, 
denoting equal differences of use and 
intention, are going to be “ liquidated,”’ 
as the modern word is ; and this applies 
equally to the auxiliary forces which 
have been established from time to time 
and which have done such valiant, im- 
portant and useful service in assisting 
and supporting the armed forces of the 
Crewn. We all remember the “‘ Waacs ” 
and the “ Wrens” of earlier days and 
the amazing work they did in the last 
war. Since then the Navy, Army and 
Air Force Institute has come into exist- 
ence and looks after the comfort and 
recreation of the men of all three Regular 
Services. So far as auxiliary services 
were concerned, the Territorial Army had 
rather special problems to solve, and for 
their solution Mr. Hore-Belisha an- 
nounced in September last year the 
formation of an Auxiliary Territorial 
Service which is just celebrating its first 
birthday, in some mystification, no doubt, 
as to what the position will finally be, 
when the Territoral Army has ceased to 
exist as a single organisation. How- 
ever, the first year has been one of 
great success. The corps was created to 
release men in the T.A. from performing 
certain military duties. The strength of 
the Service, according to the latest 
returns, is now g12 officers and 16,547 
members, and there is a waiting list for 
every company. The experience of this 
year’s camps has shown of what stuff 
the new corps is made. More than half 
of their total are soldiers’ daughters. 
The officers have all attended a School 
for Officers in Chelsea, and many of 
them come from districts very far away 
from that school of instruction. There 
they have learned how to give lessons in 
P.T., in hygiene, in catering, in Army 
organisation, drill and discipline. Half 
the total numbers went to camp this year, 
and the rest were employed on equally 
important work at home. Many of 
them have been working as clerks and 
orderlies in the T.A. drill halls and Regu- 
lar Army depots. 

As for their work in the field and 
its future they have certainly been very 
successful, and it is maintained in some 
quarters that the standard of living has 
gone up since they took over some of 
the camp catering for the Territorial 
Army. They are, however, not anxious 
to be over-ambitious, and in such 
matters describe themselves as a ‘“‘ tem- 
porary convenience.” It is obvious that 
they will not be called upon to accompany 
a field force on active service, and to 
give them too much responsibility for 
organisation and catering at home could 
only lead to disorganisation when they 
came to be replaced by men for service 
overseas. It seems possible, however, 
that so far as the anti-aircraft units are 
concerned it might be possible to displace 
the men cooks completely by members 
of the A.T.S., and the same will no doubt 
apply to some extent to clerks, orderlies 
and telephonists. 

The F.A.N.Y.s were the true fore- 
runners of the A.T.S., in which corps 
they are now merged. They were 
incorporated as the First Aid Nursing 
Yeomanry in 1909, the year that the 
Territorial Force itself came into being. 
In 1933 the corps changed its name to 
the Women’s Transport Service 
(F.A.N.Y.); and this year, thirty years 
after its foundation, it was absorbed 
into the Auxiliary Territorial Service. 
In July, Princess Alice, Countess of 
Athlone, inspected this historic unit in 
their training camp at Mytchett, and 
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a dramatic presentation of their 
history was given in the form of a 
pageant. Its eight episodes told the 
story of thirty years of national use- 
fulness, andthe F.A.N.Y.s were able 
to make full capital out of the pic- 
turesqueness of the Yeomanry uni- 
forms of their earlier periods. The 
first episode showed a ride of the 
F.A.N.Y. in the 1909 uniform they 
wore at their first camp. It may be 
said that their Brodrick Service caps, 
their frogged Yeomanry tunics, and 
their blue serge, white-piped riding 
habits look strangely out of period in 
these days ; but they certainly made 
a really imposing spectacle. By the 
time the Great War broke out the 
uniforms had been much modernised. 
Other episodes showed the corps in 
their period of service abroad, in 
the period 1919-25 when they were 
without transport, during the General 
Strike of 1926 when they took over 
the convoy of food from the London 
Docks and in the Crisis of last 
September. And the uniforms of 
to-day show the fitness and adapta- 
bility for service of every kind which 
particularly characterises this, the 
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1909 : Original Uniform and Mess Uniform 
of the F.A.N.Y. 


GOLF BY 


most famous unit of the modern 
Auxiliary Territorial Service. 


BERNARD DARWIN 


The Hon. Jacqueline Vereker with Dame 
Helen Vaughan, Commandant 4.7.5. 


THE GAME IN WAR-TIME 


T is not, I hope, wrong to write about golf in war time, 
and this article will assuredly not be written in any too 
frivolous or light-hearted spirit. Golf is one of the games 
that will go on during the war as a game. ‘That there should 
be any form of serious or public competition would be unbecom- 
ing and is, moreover, out of the question because of the attracting 
of crowds. As an occasional recreation, on the other hand, 
golf can do nothing but good to those who are hard at work 
whether in the country’s service or in carrying on at their own 
useful occupations. When first the long suspense was ended there 
was a natural and proper impulse to put all thoughts of games 
aside, but when people have settled down to war, however grimly, 
and the workaday world has, so to speak, got its second wind, 
there will be scope for a friendly game or two and gratitude for 
something that can for a short while occupy and refresh the mind. 

In a good many cases, no doubt, the club-houses of golf 
clubs can be converted to national uses, and if so there will be 
no question of commandeering, for they will be gledly handed 
over. In any case there will be a natural reduction of staffs, 
and it is likely that clubs will shut up at any rate parts of their 
houses. It will be perfectly proper for people to want an 
occasional game for air and exercise, relief and fellowship ; but 
nobody ought to want that degree of comfort which he enjoys 
in normal times. Golf as it will be played from now on will 
be the simpler and more primitive game of older times and will 
not be found much the worse for that. As with club-houses, 
so with courses. Some may be taken over by the authorities, 
and on those that are not green-keeping must be on a modest 
scale. Greens will no doubt grow smaller and tces fewer ; the 
rough may encrozch and become more tangled; grass may 
grow in the bunkers which will become perhaps no longer mild 
and rzeked purgatories but the genuine hel's which older golfers 
sometimes allege that they ought to be: plzces, in the words 
of a famous old champion, where you hed to scratch your heed 
and think if you could get out. Yet the courses, if necessarily 
in undress order, may, we hope, survive. It sticks in my head 
that early in the last War there was an agitation, with perhzps 
no great amount of thought behind it, for the instant ploughing- 
up of golf courses. Such violent recctions zre perhaps natural, 
but they are not on that account always sensible. If ever it 
were decreed that the country had got to become a ploughed field 
on account of dire need, there would be an end of the matter ; 
but there is no such need at present, and it did not arise during 
all the long years of the last War. I speak only from memory, 
possibly imperfect, but I can only recall one course of my fairly 
large acquaintance which in effect disappeared. ‘That was a 
very famous one, no less than storied Blzckheath, which became a 
place of “allotments.” It was sed, but it was little more than the 
hastening of the inevitable, because the heath with its metalled and 
intersecting roads and its crowds of football players was rapidly 
becoming unsuited to golf. It was a course of great traditions 
and fine, stern qualities, but its time had in any case almost come. 


Fortunately, green-kceping in wer time docs not entirely 
depend on professional green-keepers, whose ranks must be 
depleted. There are always willing cmateurs. I was out of 
the country, playing on my own Macedonian course, for the final 
two and a half years of the last War, and so did not see the 
courses at home when they were hardest put to it for existence ; 
but I know that rezlly heroic work was done, in many cases by 
ladies, to keep the home fires of golf burning. Was it joy in 
getting home again that made the courses seem so good, or were 
they really in perfectly respecteble order when I saw them 
again? How well, incidentally, do I remember gloating over 
Bremshot and West Hill and Woking as they flitted past the 
window of my train from Southampton! At any rate, they 
seemed passionately well worth playing on again, and in fact 
I have no doubt that they would have been thought very good 
indeed in earlier and less particular days. 

To write about golf when there is for the moment no golf 
is inevitably to become reminiscent, and I have been trying to 
remember my own golf in war time and the courses to which 
it belonged. ‘Two courses hold for me military rather than 
gclfing memorics. One was at Wembley and the other wis 
near Harrow. In the early months of the War I was a volunteer 
with a red brassard on my zrm, and we performed our week-end 
evolutions and, if very energetic, camped also at Wembley. 
Over, I think, two courses there we fought our sham fights, 
and I wes, on one cccasion, one of a party who were surrounded 
and destroyed owing to an enemy spy attachirg himself to a 
foursome in the treacherous guise of a caddie, and so reconnoitring 
our position. The Harrow course brings back an exhausting 
advance at the double and the helping of a large, eminent and 
prostrate Civil Servant through hedges 2nd ditches. ‘There 
are no memories of playing golf in those first months, and indecd 
we volunteers sometimes so far forgot ourselves as to shout in 
loud and underbred chorus at the shots of the elderly (we are 
elderly now) who played. Afterwards, with official soldiering, 
come memories of a very occasional Saturday afterncon’s round 
at Bramshot, whither we escaped from Aldershot. Thence I 
went to Lancashire and am eternally grateful to the course at 
Ormskirk where I used sometimes to play evening rounds. | 
have never seen it since, though I have more than once promised 
myself to revisit, but it was an unspeakable solace and a wonder- 
fully pleasant course into the bargain. It was a romantic one, 
too, because one’s ball might lie, not very bzdly, in the trenches 
made by Cromwell when he besieged Lathom House. I am 
told it has been “ reconstructed” since, and I dare say it is 
better than it used to be, but I am quite happy to think of it 
as it was. After that, Macedon and the course on the Vardar 
marshes, of which perhaps I may some day write again. I 
have still got the driver with which I used to play there, and 
perhaps if I could disinter it from the back of a certain dusty 
cupboard it might modestly inspire me. It helped to keep me 
going, and that is a service that golf may perform again. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


EEL-SPEARING WITH A 
HARPOON FORK 


TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—Mr. Beddington’s article in your 
issue of July 22nd, on the subject of the 
Swedish Harpoon Fork and Canal 
Fishing, interests me very much. I 
should like to give the following infor- 
mation, which will no doubt be useful 
to the Nordiska Museum of Stockholm. 
When I was stationed at Rye, Sussex, 
during the Great War, our camp was 
pitched on the hills outside the town, 
and one fine evening, being off duty, 
I thought I would explore the town. 
I found myself, after a time, at a bridge 
across the River Rother, where I re- 
mained watching the coming and going 
of the people. After a while I noticed 
a man carrying a sack over his left 
shoulder, and in his right hand a har- 
poon three-pronged fork fixed to a pole 
about 12ft. to 14ft. long and perhaps 
1}in. to 2in. diarneter. 

Not having seen anything of this 
kind before, I plucked up courage and 
asked him if he would kindly tell me 
for what purpose he used this deadly- 
looking instrument. His reply was: 
“T am going fishing,” whereupon I 
asked him what sort of fish he would 
catch with this three-pronged fork. His 
answer was “ Eels.” Being a very keen 
fisherman myself, I said I was very much 
interested in this; whereupon he said 
he would be pleased if I would come 
with him and he would show me how 
to catch eels. 

We left the town and went up the 
River Rother. It was then low tide (the river 
being tidal); the banks of the river were very 
steep and about 8ft. above water level at low tide. 
From the top of the bank he pushed the fork 
into the muddy bed of the river, and after a 
time he suddenly said, ‘‘ I have caught an eel.” 
He could tell by the struggling of the eel in the 
mud that the eel had been caught in the teeth 
of the prongs. He brought the fish carefully 
to the top of the water; then, by moving the 
fork backwards and forwards in the water, 
cleaned the mud from the fork and the fish, 
and produced a nice wriggling eel. The mud 
in the river was at least 2ft. deep and the eels 
seemed to abound there, for by the end of the 
evening the sack was well filled. I myself 
tried and was successful. The fisherman told 
me that the biggest eel he had caught there (he 
was a local man) was about 3ft. to 4 ft. long. 
I have not come across this harpoon fork being 
used anywhere else in this country, so that it 
may be only a local method of catching eels. 

In conclusion it may interest the Nordiska 
Museum of Stockholm to know that my 
family originate in Sweden, having fought for 
Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden.—E. E. 
REICHWALD. 

[This means of catching eels is certainly 
used in many British 
rivers, especially 
chalk streams. And 
“eel spears ” of this 
type can be obtained 
quite easily from 
tackle dealers. Usu- 
ally the eel is seen 
before it is speared. 
—Ep.] 


RABBITS 
“TOP 
NESTING ” 


TO THE EDITOR. 

S1rr,—A very curious 
instance of “top- 
nesting ’”’ by rabbits 
has caused consider- 
able wonder among 
the railwaymen and 
dockers on Imming- 
ham Docks, near 
Grimsby. There are 
always a number of 
rabbits on the Im- 
mingham Dock 
estate, which com- 
prises upwards of 
one thousand acres 
of land, much of 
which is unused; 
there is, therefore, 
no lack of admir- 
able sites for “ top- 
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JUMPING FOR A LIVING 


nesting”’ rabbits. The nest in question, 
however, was almost in the centre of a busy 
quay, and it contained eight young rabbits. I 
enclose a photograph showing these with a rail 
almost overhead and witha sleeper on the flank. 

Cargoes of pit-props were being dis- 
charged on to this quay and wagons were shunted 
over the heads of the rabbits. Near the 
** nest’’ was a stack of mining timber, and we 
found that the mother stayed under this during 
the day and fed her babies in the evening. 

The puzzle seems to be this: if she must 
have her babies on the quay, why not under 
the stack of timber ?—H. S. VICKERs. 


* THE SMALL RED VIPER” 

TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Si1r,—In your issue of July 8th Mr. P. Michael 
asks about the distribution of the small red 
viper. Though I cannot speak for to-day, I 
once saw one when I was a child against the 
churchyard wall of this Somerset village, Street, 
behind a clump of the large mallow. I called 
our nurse to “ see the big red worm,” for it 
was nearly a foot long, but it had vanished 
before she got near. It was only later that 
someone told me that this was a red adder. 

Some seven years later, jumping a field 
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gully bare-footed in the Brue flats after 
bathing a few hundred yards from the 
church, I almost trod on an adder. In 
1869, two miles off on Turfmoor, where 
they were common, my elder brother 
and I killed one of fully 35ins. It was 
carefully measured. A native youth came 
up and asked to cut out its liver and the 
fat near, as a sure cure for bites.— 
J. EpmMuND CLARK. 

[According to E. J. Boulenger’s 
“Reptiles and Batrachians,” the largest 
recorded viper measured 28in. About 
20in. is the average length.—ED.] 


A NUBIAN’S LEAP 

TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.’. 
Sir,—I thought your readers might be 
interested in this photograph of a 
Nubian boy who during the tourist 
season makes a good living by carrying 
out this daring leap. He told me that 
he made as much as ten shillings in 
a day, and on one occasion last year he 
made the leap fifty times during the day. 
His home is just above the Asswan 
Dam, and his earnings during the season 
keep a large family of brothers and 
sisters throughout the summer.—P. C. 
James, The Citadel, Cairo. 


MORE GOOD DEEDS 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Srr,—In a recent issue of COUNTRY LIFE 
you published details of a lark’s nest 
which, in barring progress to a road- 
making scheme, was carefully removed 
by the workmen toa safe place, the lives 
of the young birds being saved thereby. 
I have recently returned from a visit 
to my old Thames-side cement works, where 
I witnessed further evidence of kindness shown 
to birds by workmen and which I consider 
worthy of record. In passing one of the massive 
concrete piers which carry the huge rotary kiln, 
I looked up and saw a workman’s tea-can sus- 
pended by its handle immediately underneath 
the overhanging concrete walkway round the 
top of the pier. And as I watched, a sparrow 
appeared with food and went right into the 
can, where it had a brood of youngsters. 
Naturally, curiosity impelled me to make 
enquiries as to the reason of the tea-can hanging 
in such a strange position, and I was informed 
that last year a pair of house-martins had built 
their mud nest under the walkway and that, 
owing to the heat from the kiln and possible 
vibration, the nest with its four baby occupants 
crashed to the ground. A workman picked up 
the young birds and, with a handful of fine 
grass, placed them in the only available recep- 
tacle at his command, viz., his own tea-can, 
which he tied by string to a nail at the spot 
from which the nest had just fallen. The young 
birds subsequently flew, but a later examination 
of the tin revealed that an amazing piece of 
work had been performed. The parent martins 
had actually built up the cavity between the top 
of the can and the 
underside of the walk- 
way with mud ! 

At another part 
of the works I watch- 
ed a pair of swallows 
with a nest in a rav- 
ine some three feet 
wide which had been 
cutin the solid chalk 
as a watercourse. A 
block of chalk had 
become _ dislodged, 
and the cavity had 
proved a_ suitable 
nesting place for 
swallows _ regularly 
since 1925. The top 
of the ravine was 
originally covered 
with flat corrugated 
sheets to prevent 
loose chalk from fall- 
ing into the water- 
course. Since the 
nest had been occu- 
pied in the early 
spring of this year it 
had become neces- 
sary to remove the 
sheets for other pur- 
poses. But one soli- 
tary sheet remained 
—left as a shelter for 
the birds. 

Geo. J. SCHOLEY. 
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PHOTOGRAPHED WITH A KODAK 
AT SIX FEET 


PHOTOGRAPHING A MERLIN 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—During the last twenty-five years merlins 
have from time to time nested on my rough fell 
shoot in Westmorland. As these little hawks 
are practically harmless to grouse, I have never 
molested them in any way. Until this season 
they have always reared their young success- 
fully. Recently, however, a nest which I had 
my eye on—it was an old disused magpie’s nest 
in a low thorn tree—came to a bad end. The 
hen bird had begun to sit on her four eggs 
when I first located her, and from then on I 
kept as good a watch as I had time for, as I 
knew that egg-collectors are always on the 
prowl. All went well until about 
the time the eggs were due to 
hatch, but next time I visited 
the tree I found that some 
vandal had knocked out most of 
the nest with stones, two of 
which were stuck in the branches. 
Two eggs, one of which was 
cracked, were hanging in the 
tree, but of the other two I 
could find no trace. Nobody 
had climbed into the tree, for 
there were no marks or abra- 
sions on the lower branches, and 
the stones were plain evidence 
of what had happened. Whoever was respon- 
sible for the damage I do not know, but I 
should much like to have caught them in the 
act. It was a case of sheer wanton destruction. 

In most instances the merlins have nested 
on the ground, but this time the hen chose a 
site in quite a small thorn tree. When sitting, 
a merlin is very tame. I enclose a photograph 
of a merlin taken at a distance of six feet, 
with a Kodak camera held in the hand. 

The merlins chiefly feed their young on 
small birds, such as larks and meadow pipits. 
Once I watched a merlin in full pursuit of a 
greyhen, but how the chase ended I do not know, 





WINDMILL AT SOUTH YARMOUTH, 
MASS, 
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as both birds disappeared round a shoulder of 
the hill. The late J. G. Millais saw a merlin 
knock a full-grown blackcock sprawling into 
the heather. Merlins are beautiful flyers, 
reminding one of a peregrine in miniature.— 
RICHARD CLAPHAM. 

[This snapshot of a merlin on her nest, 
taken with the camera in the hand at six feet 
distance, is not only a remarkable record of 
tameness in the bird, but shows what can be 
done as regards bird photography with an 
ordinary snapshot camera and a short-focus 
lens.—Ebp.] 





A RARE DOLPHIN 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 

S1r,—Readers of CouNTRY LIFE may be inter- 
ested in this note about a comparatively rare 
dolphin which turned up on the English coast 
in August, 1937. It was the first well authenti- 
cated record of the Euphrosyne dolphin 
(Prodeiphinus euphrosyne) stranding on the 
British Isles, and certainly it was the first since 
the British Museum (Natural History) under- 
took the systematic recording of stranded 
cetacea in 1913. The range of the species 
extends from South Greenland to South Africa, 
and it was expected that sooner or later it 
would be found on our shores. 

The specimen, a young female 6ft. 54ins. 
long, stranded on Putsborough Sands, Morte 
Bay, North Devon, and the entire carcass was 
sent to the Museum. The figure reproduced 
here gives a good impression of the external 
appearance of the animal. In general form 
this species is like the common dolphin, with 
well defined, attenuated beak, recurved dorsal 
fin, and small tapering flippers, but the pig- 
mentation at once distinguishes the Euphrosyne 
dolphin from the commoner species. A long 
narrow line of pigment extends from the eye 
on each side along the flank to the vent, where 
it widens out as it curves downwards. Two 











PRODELPHINUS EUPHROSYNE 


parallel lines extend obliquely downwards from 
the eye to the flipper insertion, and a sub- 
sidiary branch comes off the eye to vent streak. 
For the rest, the back is darkly coloured and 
the belly white; flippers and tail flukes are 
dark on upper and under surfaces. The teeth, 
the largest one-eighth of an inch in diameter, 
numbered fifty on each side of the upper jaw 
and forty-three on each side of the lower. 

A feature which at once differentiates the 
two very closely allied genera Delphinus and 
Prodelphinus is found in the skull. In the former 
the palate is scored on each side of the middle 
line by a deep and wide groove, whereas in the 
latter the palate is evenly arched.—FRANCIs C. 
FRASER. 





A WINDMILL IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—As a constant reader of CouNTRY LIFE 
I was very much interested in an article of 
November 6th, 1937, called ‘‘ Hands of Com- 
petence,” in which there was a review of a 
book called “The Village Carpenter” by 
Walter Rose. 

This contained a picture of the horizontal 
axle of a windmill to which the sails are 
fixed. Even so long after that date as this, 
I wonder if you will be interested in the en- 
closed photograph of a similar detail of a 
windmill at South Yarmouth on Bass River, 
Cape Cod, Massachusetts. The chain shown 
here is put there to keep the wheel from turning 
under present conditions. ‘This windmill was 
still a going concern until after 1890, and a 
two-masted packet used to bring corn to 
grind until the old miller died. The date of 
the mill itself is 1797—not very old for England 
or even for Massachusetts, but a respectable 
age. The cogs shown are different from those 
in your illustration. They are all of wood, 
and when my friends bought the mill there was 
a large chest of extra “teeth.” These have 
gradually disappeared, probably taken by 
pilferers and souvenir hunters.—Lois LILLEY 
Howe. 
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TEA-POT HALL TO-DAY 


TEA-POT HALL IN DANGER 
TO THE EDITOR OF * COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—Tea-Pot Hall, a mile south of Horncastle, 
in Lincolnshire, is perhaps the best-known of 
all examples of “ cruck ”’ building, the primitive 
form of construction that was commonly used 
in the Middle Ages in the erection of smaller 
houses. Pairs of timbers, known as “‘ crucks,” 
were erected in such a way that they met at 
the roof ridge forming triangular ends to the 
house. ‘There were thus no walls, or, rather, 
the walls were also roof. Such houses were 
easily transportable, as the crucks could be 
taken down and re-assembled on a different 

site. 

Unfortunately, Tea-Pot Hall, as will be 
seen from the photograph, is 
now in a sadly derelict condi- 
tion, and unless steps are taken 
to preserve it, may disintegrate 
altogether. Though not a 
medieval example, it is a very 
interesting survival of a medi- 
wzval type of construction. It 
is said to have been built by 
a retired sea captain.—F. R. W. 


A GOLDFISH FROM 
THE BLUE 


TO THE EDITOR, 

Sir,—A resident of Hythe was walking along, 
leisurely reading, in one of the by-roads of 
the town, when a goldfish fell on his newspaper. 
He looked up, but could see nothing to account 
for it, his view being partially obstructed by 
the surrounding houses. He took the fish home 
and put it into a glass bowl of water, and it 
seemed none the worse for its fall. What 
probably happened was this. A heron feeding 
in one of the private goldfish ponds in the 
neighbourhood was disturbed when it had 
insecurely picked up the fish, and dropped it 
while flying over the town. The goldfish was 
fortunate in falling upon such a soft surface as 
an open paper.—P. VERNON Dopp. 


THE AXLE WHEEL CHAINED 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


SOME WAR-TIME PROBLEMS 





HE war has confronted both vendors 

and purchasers, as well as lessors 

and lessees and ordinary owners and 

tenanis of small property with a 

number of new problems. It may 
be said at the outset that, in the drafting of 
the emergency legislation, every care seems to 
have been taken to arrive at an equitable dis- 
tribution of rights and duties, and that if the 
question of insurance against war risks remains 
unsolved at the moment, enough has been 
said in various authoritative quarters to justify 
the expectation that this matter will in due course 
receive sympathetic consideration, and that 
those who are unlucky enough to sustain damage 
to their property will be dealt with as liberally 
as the resources available allow. 

The question of rents, in the sense ex- 
pressed in the Restriction Acts, is both interest- 
ing and important to owners or would-be 
buyers of property, and it was to some extent 
dealt with many months ago, inasmuch as a 
report by high legal and other experts indicated 
the course to be taken, as regards the rights of 
lessors and the liabilities of lessees, in the event 
of temporary or permanent loss of the use and 
enjoyment of the whole or part of demised 
premises. In the case of rents, no increase 
under any pretext will be possible, in the case 
of all but the largest type of property, and that, 
for obvious reasons, naturally stands outside 
enactments, the primary purpose of which 
is to protect the man of limited means who must 
have accommodation, and who has been paying 
what was presumably a reasonable rent for it. 
No profiteering in rents of any type of property 
will, in short, be allowed. At any time such a 
practice is detestable, but it would be iniquitous 
if applied to tenants who have perhaps not 
merely to cope with the increased expenses 
and decreased incomes due to war-time dis- 
location, but have to be on active service in 
the defence of the realm. Buyers of houses 
should therefore proceed on the assumption 
that the existing rents are the appropriate basis 
of computation of value. 

It is not surprising that some war-time 
legislation bears the marks of hurry, notably 
the Civil Defence Act, which in one of its 
sections presents a very serious problem for 
the owner of a block of flats. If not less than 
half the occupiers call on the landlord to provide 
an air-raid shelter in or near the block he must 
provide it, and, though he may make a small 
increase in the rents to reimburse himself, the 
Act confers on him no powers to recover 
possession of, say, a basement wherein to make 
the shelter, and he lacks also any power to 
secure information from the tenants as to how 
many persons may need to be sheltered. This 
illustrates one of the difficulties of urban owner- 
ship, and it is unlikely to make flats more 
attractive as investments. For some time 
they have been not at all easy to deal with, 
and the migration from urban centres to country 
retreats has helped to diminish the demand 
for the cheaper type of flat. 

Perhaps the Emergency Powers (Defence) 
Act is the measure of most immediate import- 
ance to owners or intending buyers of country 
property. It confers powers for taking posses- 


sion of land, and using it in any way, at the 
discretion of any authorised member of the 
Army or Navy, and in so far as that possession 
and use are essential to national defence none 
would object to it—indeed, it may be hoped 
all would uphold it. 
to land are not quite so simple. 


But the provisions as 
Tenants may 
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be turned out unless they comply with instruc- 
tions from the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries as to the cultivation, management 
and use of any land that may be defined as 
farmland. Owners may conceivably dissent 
from official views on the subject. Wide powers 
of entry and interference with property of a 
rural type are vested in the Ministry, and 
sporting rights may in certain circumstances 
suffer loss or even extinction. It is pleasing 
to note that those who have taken the time- 
honoured advice “‘Ay be sticking in a tree, it 
will be growing while ye are sleeping”? seem 
to have nothing to fear from the new measures, 
the Board of Trade Order providing only for 
“ regulating and restricting the felling of trees, 
the sale of growing trees for felling, and the 
control of the prices at which growing trees 
may be sold.” 


TODDINGTON MANOR SOLD 
N common with scores of professional bodies, 
the National Union of Teachers has sought 
country offices, and it has been fortunate enough 
to buy Toddington Manor at a very moderate 
price. This palatial Gothic mansion cost Lord 
Sudeley over £150,000, when, with the help 
of his friend, Sir Charles Barry, architect of 
the Houses of Parliament, he built it in 1830. 
The Teachers have taken 146 acres with the 
mansion. It is near Cheltenham and Evesham. 
The Jacobean gateway of the former seat of 
the Tracys is a beautiful relic of former days, 
and close at hand are the ruins of Hailes Abbey. 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley and Messrs. 
Bernard Thorpe and Partners were the joint 
agente in the sale. 

A fine eighteenth century Hertfordshire 
house at Hunsdon, near Ware, has been sold 
with 370 acres, of which 70 acres are woodland 
and 7 acres are lake. The associated agents 
in the sale were Messrs. Hampton and Sons 
and Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. 

Another sale just announced is that of 
Glenlyn, a modern house in 2 acres, close to 
Hampton Court, and here the joint agents 
were Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley and 
Messrs. Nightingale, Page and Bennett, acting 
on behalf of the late Mrs. M. Pumfrett’s 
trustees. 


TROUT FISHING IN THE LODDON 
HE EARL OF WINCHILSEA AND 
NOTTINGHAM is about to dispose of 
Buckfield, his finely fitted mansion and 800 acres 
four miles from Basingstoke. There is a 
swimming-pool in the grounds, and the chain 
of lakes adds to their beauty. The farms are 
all equipped with substantial buildings. Buck- 
field affords plenty of good shooting, and there 
is three miles of trout fishing in the Loddon. 
Messrs. Curtis and Henson are the agents. 
Beechgrove Farm, a modernised house 
and good buildings in 70 acres, at Bledlow 
Ridge, Chinnor, Oxfordshire, has been sold 
by Messrs. George Trollope and Sons. They 
name an “upset” price of only £500 for the 
Westminster lease, for forty-one years at a 
ground rent of £116 a year, of No. 49, Mount 
Street, Grosvenor Square. 
A long list of recent sales by Messrs. 
F. L. Mercer and Co. includes Common House, 
Dunsfold, with Messrs. Alfred Savill and Sons’ 
Guildford office; Foresters Court, Churt, to 
a client of Messrs. George Trollope and Sons ; 
The Lodge, Tilford, with Messrs. Cubitt and 
West; and other Surrey freeholds; as well as 
The Manor Farm, Shillingstone, a Dorset 


Johnstone and Son; 
Skeith, Suffolk, with 
Messrs. Annesley and Graham ; various houses 
on and near the Chiltern Hills; and the 
purchase, for a client, of 450 acres, near Basing- 
stoke, Messrs. James Styles and Whitlock 
acting for the vendor. 


holding, with Messrs. 
The Hall, Wickham 


A HOSTEL FOR CLIMBERS 
HE late Brigadier-General E. W. Sped- 

ding’s Derwentwater property has been 
acquired by the Workers’ Travel Association, 
the executor’s agents being Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley and the Penrith Farmers’ 
and Kidd’s Auction Company, Limited. The 
house is mainly modelled externally on the 
Swiss style, and it blends most harmoniously 
with the rugged contour of Skiddaw. The 
40 acres have a mountain stream winding 
through them. Underscar, as the house is 
called, is close to Greta Hall, where Robert 
Southey died. 

A Cumberland sale for £11,100 is notified 
by Messrs. Dixon and Mitchell and the Penrith 
Farmers’ and _ Kidd’s Auction Company, 
namely, of Inglewood, near Penrith. It was 
offered for sale by order of the trustees of the 
late Sir Emmanuel Hoyle, Bt. Inglewood is a 
stately stone house, the chief feature of the 
elevation of which is a round embattled tower. 
The 525 acres are on the Lazonby road, four 
miles from Penrith. The sport has been very 
well preserved, and there are fishing rights in 
the Eden. Inglewood Farm, of 381 acres, is 
let at £320 a year. 

Friston Court, East Dean, on the Sussex 
Downs, is now offered either for sale or to be 
let on lease unfurnished, by Messrs. Hampton 
and Sons. 


FORESTRY IN SCOTLAND 
HE EARL OF GALLOWAY has let much 
of his extensive estate of Glentrool, in 
the Merrick region of the south-west of Scot- 
land, to the Forestry Commission. The 
Lodge, leased to the Marquess of Tavistock, 
the shooting, and the fishing rights in the Cree 
and Minnock and various lochs, are reserved 
from the lease. It is understood that the lease 
affects about sixty-two square miles, on which 
are excellent sheep farms. The Galloway 
estate agent, Mr. Campbell Laing, was the 
negotiator, acting in conjunction with the Earl 
of Galloway’s legal advisers. 
A well known Cotswold property, Hackers 
House, Churchill, for sale by Messrs. James 
Styles and Whitlock, has just been judiciously 


modernised. It is within four miles of the 
kennels of the Heythrop. Just before their 
recent auction, the firm sold The Temple, 


Longhope. For the second time in twelve 
months Messrs. James Styles and Whitlock 
have sold Orchard Cottage, East Hanney, and 
they have, with Messrs. Gribble, Booth and 
Shepherd, sold Belham Hayes, at Kencott, 
near Burford, and they have disposed of The 
Vicarage, Stanton Harcourt, near Oxford. 
Two Dorset properties have been entrusted 
for sale to Messrs. H. Lidington and Co. 
One is Thorngrove, a small mansion in 40 acres, 
near Gillingham, for which a very reduced 
price can be quoted; and the other is Frith, 
a modern copy of the Queen Anne style with 
260 acres, close to Stalbridge. This property 
is suitable for residential and agricultural 
occupation, being specially suitable for a 
pedigree dairy herd. ARBITER. 
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SPARKING PLUGS 





Do not be misled by the clean and unworn appearance 





: of the tops of the plugs in your car. As the wise 2 ge _ F } 

i motorist knows, it is the “ business” end inside the Here, happily, is extreme utility with quiet, calm smartness. 

: cages SAID Sante Srnertaretes and commas peared The érey tweed is of Boucle effect and carefully cut for 

; wastage, “ pinking"’ and bad starting. Make certain 4 ee rr i ; ; ia 

that your plugs are not harming your engine and freedom without bulk. The squirrel lock fur-lininé makes 
MADE ENTIRELY IN your “pocket” by fitting a new set of K.L.G. sure of warmth in the most unfavourable circumstances. 


“Corundite’’ now. There are types for all engines. 


19 Guineas 
1 ‘ . ‘ ame ° * 
Sent on approval. Jenners pay carriage 


COATS: First Floor 
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PRINCES STREET EDINBURGH 
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THE WAY OF FOX CUBS 


T is in March that the vixen becomes a proud mother, and a 
very busy, anxious mother at that. The cubs are not unlike 
Irish setter puppies, when first born, and, like puppies, they 
do not open their eyes till eight or nine days after birth. 
When one considers that a fox is not fully matured till he 

is eighteen months or two years old, it is wonderful, to my mind, 
how very much grown up a fox cub, born in March, becomes by 
the end of August or early on in September, when he first hears 
the cry of hounds and the twang of the horn. Once their eyes 
are open, their education soon starts. If laid up underground, 
they will soon creep to the entrance of the earth. At first, no doubt, 
they are tempted by curiosity, and then by pangs of hunger or 
greed. A vixen will suckle her cubs till they are about a month 
old, and then their ration is increased to that resembling the 
usual diet of foxes. 
So it is that they soon learn to pick a bone—a leg of a rabbit, 
the wing of a fowl—even beetles do not come amiss—or a mole. 
While waiting round the earth they naturally begin to play— 
and here again, they play as puppies will. If one cub is bigger 
than his brothers and sisters, he is naturally the master, and when 
food arrives he will secure the best. In this way his weaker 
brothers learn strategy or cunning, as they will often, by making 
a diversion, secure the desired morsel. The dog fox will help 
with the feeding when the vixen is busy with her cubs, and this 
reminds me that I have never seen a fox carry away a fowl or a 
goose holding it by the neck and the body flung over his back. 
If you ask people, countrymen for instance, who spend their lives 
in the woods and fields, they will answer readily enough: ‘“ Oh, 
yes, him always carries un so ’’—but I fancy that in reality he is 
thinking of the picture above the hearth, of a fox taking away 
John’s grey goose, and, 
having looked at it for 
so long, imagines he 
sees it in real life. I 
may be wrong, but I 
have never seen a fox 
carry a bird thus, and @ 
as a fox will at times 
take a “‘ mixed grill” 
back with him—consist- 
ing perhaps of a mole, a 
young rabbit, and a hen, 
with the mole and rab- 
bit packed neatly under 
the hen’s wing—if he 
did not carry these in 
his mouth, the smaller 
items would fall out: 
but they do not. 
It is but a step from 
waiting for mother at 
the entrance to the earth, 
when she returns with 





“AND SO THEY LEARN AND PROSPER” 


food, to going to meet her, and from that, going out with her on 
her forays. So the cubs learn to scent and so they learn to find 
food, and to kill and eat it. A beetle first, it may be, and perhaps 
they wind a mole. The vixen will show them how it is done ; she 
will stand stock still with a fore foot lifted, her head on one side, 
listening. ‘The mole is near to the surface, and the earth moves. 
In a second the vixen has sprung, her jaws snap, and the cubs are 
snarling over the dead mole. 

Or a cub may find a mole in long wet grass, that has come up 
to lick the dewdrops or the rain. And so they learn and prosper, 
and grow in body, sense and experience. As he grows more 
experienced and bigger and stronger, big brother kills a rabbit. 
He will not share this with anyone, but snarls and shows his teeth 
at his relations if they come near. ‘Then they move on and leave 
him to it and he eats his fill, and perhaps he does not go home 
that night, but creeps into some adjacent hiding. Having once 
done this, he will do it again; he will find new lodgings and lie 
there snug and undisturbed. He will range farther afield still, and 
good luck to him, for a cub that learns his country and the earths 
in it is the fox of the future that will lead hounds a merry chase. 

I have mentioned how a cub on following the vixen will 
begin to use his nose. He will scent his food. It is then that 
his education as to the importance of scent begins. The fellow who 
laid out after eating his rabbit, for instance, wakes up, finds 
himself alone, may miss the comfortable warmth of his brothers 
and want to go home. He does not know the way, but the scent 
of the others is there on the wet grass and he follows it. 

Had the vixen and her cubs had a sudden fright as they 
padded along on their homeward way, then the little brother 
would have been at a loss to follow them. For on a sudden 
fright the scent of a 
fox at once fades away. 
As a fox becomes ex- 
hausted, scent also fails 
and will peter out alto- 
gether at any fresh 
alarm; this again we see 
in the field. Every true 
hunting man and woman 
realises that these pecu- 
liarities in the scent of a 
fox are of vital impor- 
tance and ride absolutely 
mute, and if all who ride 
with hounds acted in a 
similar manner, the man 
who carries the horn 
would be spared much 
of the anguish he now 
experiences when his 
hounds are behind a 
sinking fox. 

CHARLES UPTON. 


ELECTRICITY IN WAR-TIME 


HIS is a time when a country house with its own private 

electricity plant has certain advantages, and in a few 

instances the larger estates have retained their private 

plants even when they have gone over to the public 

supply. At the same time readers need not fear that the 
public supply will be seriously affected except in the unlikely 
event of air raids becoming exceptionally successful. The Elec- 
tricity Commissioners have made adequate plans for providing 
for emergencies and replacement plant is already in stock to replace 
damaged units. Interruption of supply for a few hours is, of 
course, probable after a serious raid, but complete cessation is 
not likely in any wide area. 

Except from the point of view of lighting restrictions there 
is no need to cut off the electricity to a house during a raid, but 
it is advisable to disconnect high-consumption apparatus such as 
electric fires and cookers. Every effort will be made by the 
supply authority to keep the supply going, as it is required for 
A.R.P. purposes. 

We have already been informed that domestic consumers 
will be rationed, the figures being about three-quarters of previous 
amounts consumed. This applies only to electricity for domestic 
purposes. On estates where electricity is used for agriculture 
no restriction is likely, and farmers should keep in touch with 
their local electricity office to see that they understand the position 
as regards possible requirements for food production. Estate 
owners should not hesitate to proceed with electrification in con- 
nection with agriculture, dairy work, poultry, etc. 

The installation of a private plant will soon only be possible 
with second-hand plant, as the manufacturers of engines will be 
full up with war requirements. There wil] be a few new plants 
available for a time, but there are a fairly large number of second- 
hand plants to be had throughout the country. A private plant 
can be installed either as a stand-by or for continuous use. Diesel 
or crude oil engines are, of course, preferable, as petrol may not 
be obtainable for this purpose. No doubt, the present emergency 
will result in a few small water-power plants being installed, 
but there are not many places where a suitable water supply is 


available for this purpose. Emergency plants should be of the 
same voltage as that of the public supply, so that existing lamps, 
etc., may be used. 

Should the supply of electricity be cut off for any reason, 
it is not necessary to switch off all the apparatus which is in use. 
There is no danger in leaving the switches as they are. It is, 
however, a good plan to switch off where it is convenient, as it 
helps the process of reconnecting the supply. 

Readers will already have taken the necessary steps to comply 
with the lighting restrictions, but it might be worth while at this 
stage to check up on the size or consumption of the lamps left in 
use. At first it is essential to shield many of the lights, using the 
lamps which are already in use. Afterwards a considerable saving 
in electricity may be effected by installing much smaller lamps. 

Alternatively special A.R.P. lamps may be obtained. These 
vary somewhat, but in general they throw the light only in a 
downward direction and thus prevent any beam of light when a 
door is opened. Outside lighting is a difficult problem, and can 
only be used when adequate shading is provided. There are suit- 
able fittings which may be used with lamps of reduced size, and 
even though the actual amount of lighting permitted is only a 
fraction of the normal, it is much plhes ere a to no lighting at all. 

In cases where a continuous supply is essential, stand-by 
battery plants may be installed, but if power is essential, it is 
important to see whether the motors will work on direct current 
(D.C.). An emergency battery will not give alternating current 
(A.C.) which is now universal. Lamps will operate on either 
provided that the voltage is correct. 

It is worth while to remember that in the case of any interrup- 
tion of supply ordinary electric clocks will stop and should be 
re-started as soon as the supply is re-connected. Self-starting 
clocks are of no advantage, as the time indicated would be in- 
correct. In the case of time switches, which may be used for 
automatic switching (as in poultry-houses), special reserve spring 
types can be obtained which will continue to function and keep 
correct time for some hours after the supply is cut off. Spring- 
driven time switches will not be affected. J. V. BRITTAIN. 
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Contractors for 


S-h and Esti: 


ELECTRIC 


LIGHT, HEATING & POWER 





“MIDWAY MANOR” BRADFORD-ON-AVON 
(for Colonel A.G.F Isaac) 


This Country House has recently been equipped with 
complete Electrical arrangements for Lighting, Heating 
and Power and every modern convenience with arrange- 
ments for extensions to all parts of the Estate on the 


“ELLIS & WARD” PERFECTION SYSTEM 


which ensures absolute safety, and is carried out without 
damage to the fabric or decorations of the building. 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING, HEATING, POWER, 
AND LIFTS. 








prepared and competent 
engineers sent to any part of the United Kingdom 
to give advice free of cost. 


ELLIS & WARD, LTD. | 


Electrical, Mechanical and Hydraulic Engineers, 


PORTUGAL STREET, KINGSWAY, W.C.2 


and Branches. 




































WIRING SYSTEMS 


All over the country you 





will find cottage and 
castle, mansion and villa 
enjoying safe, efficient 
lighting and power 
through B.1I. Wiring 
Systems — scientifically 
made, thoroughly insu- 
lated, and _ inexpensive. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
giving full details of the 
most suitable system for 
every type of building. 











BRITISH INSULATED GABLES LTD. 


PRESCOT Telephone : Prescot 6571 LANCASHIRE 














CLEAR 
THAT 
COLD 
WITH 

VAPEX 


A dusty, germ-laden atmosphere or a 
chilly evening can casily cause a Summer 
cold—danyerous because it destroys the 
vitality you should be building up for 
the coming winter. Get rid of it quickly 
with Vapex. Breathe the pleasant vapour 
which penetrates to the innermost pas- 
sages of nose and throat, easing the 
breathing, relieving any headache or 
stuffiness and killing the germs before 
they become dangerous. Vapex is 
perfectly safe for children. 

From your Chemist 2/- & 3/- 


— THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 
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Country and Seaside 


BOURNEMOUTH 
ARLTON HOTEL, East Cliff.— 
Five-star A.A. and R.A.C, Hot Sea- 
water baths. Uninterrupted sea views. 
GARAGE, 60 CARS. Telephone : 6560. 











FALMOUTH, SOUTH CORNWALL 
IDEAL RESIDENCE 


FALMOUTH HOTEL 


Finest Hotel on the Cornish Coast. Due 
South on the Sea Front. Every Modern 
Appointment. Excellent Cuisine. Own 
Garage. Lift. Moderate inclusive Terms. 
NEW SPACIOUS LOUNGE & SUN LOUNGE 
Telephone : RK. J. S. Fields, 
- 671-672. Resident Director. 











ENNISTYMON, CO. CLARE, 
WESTERN IRELAND. 
COUNTRY MANSION in own estate. 
2 miles from sea. 

Every Comfort. Cheery Atmosphere. 
Reduced Terms. Apply MANAGER. 








WINCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL 


In Old-World St. Peter Street. 
Leading Hotel. Running Water. Fac- 
ing own Gardens. Very Quiet. Garage. 

Central Heating. 








Tue Forest Park 


Hotel at Brockenhurst 









A.A., R.LA.C. 
THE HOTEL GLENBEIGH 


(Licensed.) 
GLENBEIGH, CO. KERRY. 
Free Garage. 

Ideal Holiday Centre for Touring the 
Kingdom of Kerry. Extensive 
grounds. SUB-TROPICAL GAR- 
DENS, in the midst of delightful 
Mountain Scenery. Lakes and Sea, 
Finest surf-bathingin Ireland. Three- 
and-a-half miles silver-sand beach at 
Rossbeigh. Golf links Dooks (9 holes). 
Open all year round. Extensive good 
Rough Shooting ; finest Cock Shoot- 
ing south of Ireland on  Lickeen 
Estate, reserved to our guests. Riding 
Stables attached, specially reduced 
terms this season. Exceptionally 
mild in winter. Turf fires. Homely 
and cheerful. Moderate terms. 
PERSONAL ATTENTION. 
*Phone : Glenbeigh 4. Telegrams : 

“The Hotel, Glenbeigh.” 





is a perfect centre for 





the peace and beauty 





the New Forest. 





of 









Country-house service, 





comfort and perfectly 





cooked food make the 







Forest Park Hotel a 





home — your home — 






in the loveliest part 
Fully 


Sun- 






of England. 
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licensed ; 






lounge 


FOREST 
PARK 



























SIDMOUTH, DEVON 
BELMONT HOTEL 


SEA FRONT. 2 ACRES GARDENS 
Bedrooms with communicating baths and 
toilet, running water and radiators. 
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EASTBOURNE 


THE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL 


OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY 
All Branches of Domestic Science taught. 
DAY AND RESIDENT PUPILS. Certificates 
granted. Principal, Miss Ranpa.t, lst Class 








Diplomee, Edinburgh Training School. 
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*% BOOKSELLERS TO THE WORLD. 


Enrolments taken for the TRAVEL 
buy books published at 7/6, 10/6, 12/6 and 15/- for ONLY 3/6 


113-125, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 


Gerrard S660 (16 lines ). 









N Golf, tennis, riding. The sea 
five miles away: the forest 
at the door. Hot and cold 
water in every room. Ample 
garage accommodation. wsSe, 
Write for illustrated Tariff BS 
to the Manageress. 
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CAR-LIGHTING AND THE NEW HILLMANS 


HE motorist has contributed gener- 

ously, though perhaps a trifle 

unwillingly, during the piping 

times of peace to the expenses of 

national defence, and now that 
war is actually with us he has not been 
slow to do his bit. 

In front of him lies an uncertain period 
of service, and the two things which weigh 
most heavily on him are the mileage he 
can get from the meagre gallon or two of 
petrol which is going to be allowed him 
and the facility with which he can crawl 
about the roads at night when he has to 
do so. 

There is one consolation, however, to 
be got from this argument with the Third 
Reich in which we are engaged. When it 
is all over, we motorists will emerge, in 
addition to any other experience we may 
have gathered, with some totally new con- 
ceptions of the art of motoring. 

In the first place, it is quite obvious 
that we have been driving about the roads 
with far more light than was really necessary 
in the past. When one has to see with a 
couple of side lamps obscured by several 
thicknesses of newspaper and with re- 
flectors completely blacked out, it is amazing 
how well one can do it. Only a few weeks 
ago the mere idea of driving with the lights 
now allowed would have raised a storm of 
righteous indignation, but when we have 
to do it we manage somehow. 

Another thing that emerges as a dis- 
tinct move in the right direction is the 
necessity of whitening the bumper bars 
and running boards under the new regula- 
tions. On a great majority of the nights in 
this country I believe it would be possible 
to drive at a moderate speed without any 
identification lights at all with this system 
in operation, and so far as stationary cars 
are concerned it enormously improves the 
ease with which they can be picked out. 

Living in the country not far from 
London and having to drive long distances 


each day and sometimes in the night, I 
have noticed a curious phenomenon with 
regard to the flocks of refugee children 
who are housed in the district. Coming 
as they do from the dense traffic of London, 
one would think that they would be more 
alive to the dangers of the road than the 
ordinary country children. ‘The reverse 
is actually the case, according to my 
observation. The imported children seem 
to assume that there is never any traffic 
on country roads, and walk anywhere both 
by night and day. They rush out of cottage 
doors straight on to main roads without 
looking where they are going. They dash 
out from behind stationary vehicles, and 
generally, so far as road sense is concerned, 
seem to be far behind their country cousins. 
This may, of course, be due to a natural 
reaction to the new condition of freedom 
which they now enjoy, but it is certainly 
the opposite to what one would naturally 
expect. 

Another thing that has come to stay 
even after the war-time lighting conditions 
are done away with is the increased use 
of white lines on the roads. It can, of 
course, be argued that a plethora of white 
lines is only going to make them so familiar 
that their use in really dangerous places 
will be negatived. This may be true to a 
certain extent, but the persistent white- 
line offender will ply his nefarious trade 
whether there are white lines there or not, 
and for the average driver their extended 
use is obviously of great value at least 
through six months of the year. Fog, 
which is one of the peace-time curses, can 
be almost rendered harmless by a proper 
use of white lines. 


HILLMANS FOR THE COMING 
SEASON 


It is unfortunate that the new Hillman 
Minx should have made its first bow to 
the public at this time, as it is undoubtedly 
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a vastly improved car and at any other 
time should have secured a ready market. 
For 1940 the Minx, which holds a unique 
place among small British cars, has been 
modified so as to introduce a completely 
new standard of strength and safety. In 
addition to enormous strength, another big 
merit accompanies the new design—namely, 


low weight: the 1940 Minx scales 
almost a hundredweight less than its 
predecessors. The new foundation frame 


of the Minx consists essentially of a stressed 
platform reinforced longitudinally by side 
members. Level with the scuttle, those 
side members increase to an exceptional 
depth, and are of box section tapering 
towards the front of the car. Throughout 
the remainder of their length the side 
members act as reinforcements to the main 
body flooring, and form, in conjunction 
with the main body sills, a welded box 
section of enormous strength. When the 
pressed steel saloon body is mounted on this 
chassis frame the entire unit is converted 
into one rigid whole. 

A great increase in room and luggage 
accommodation has been made in the new 
Minx body, while a modification in front 
makes it possible to lift the bonnet and 
radiator grille as one piece, which system, 
while increasing the strength makes access 
to the engine extremely easy. 

The driving seat on the de luxe model 
is adjustable both up and down as well as 
forwards and backwards, and no fewer than 
twenty different positions are available, 
while the rear passengers have an unusual 
amount of room for both legs and elbows. 

So far as the engine is concerned, 
improvements have been made by stiffening 
the cylinder block, while the cylinder head 
has been re-designed to permit of the use 
of an increased compression ratio. On the 
new Minx the electrical system is of 
twelve volts. The touring saloon will be 
priced at £165 and the saloon de luxe 


at £175. 





THE 1940 HILLMAN “ FOURTEEN SPECIAL” SALOON 
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BARR’ 


MINIATURE 
DAFFODILS 


FOR THE ROCK GARDEN 
and ALPINE HOUSE 


ALL FINE STRONG BULBS 
Per 100 = doz. 
SULPHUR Hoop Petticoat 17/6 2/6 
WuitTeE Hoop Petticoat.. 25/- 3/6 
YELLOW Hoop Petticoat 17/6 2/6 






CYCLAMINEUS + .. 32/6 4/6 
JUNCIFOLIUS e .. 85/-  5/- 
LoBULARIS eA .. 20/-— 2/9 
MINIMUS .. $3 .. 32/6 4/6 
MINoR, true oo 8/6 
TRIANDRUS ALBUS .. 17/6 2/6 

ss CALATHINUS.. — _  16/- 

y PULCHELLUS = 8/6 
W. P. MILNER .. .. 45/- 6/- 














6 each of 12 Miniature Daffodils - 28/- 
3 og 12 a és - 14/6 


Descriptive Daffodil Catalogue Free 


BARR & SONS 


11, 12 & 13, King St., Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 
(Winners of the Sherwood Cup, Chelsea, 1939) 





RIVERS ROOK 
MARSHLANDS CONVERTED 
BOMFORD {£ EVERSHED LTD 
SALFORD PRIORS EVESHAM 

























AMBROL 


PUPPY MILK FOOD 


Tins 1/6, 5/-, 9/6, 17/6 
FREE SAMPLE on request to 
AMBROSIA LTD., LIFTON, DEVON 
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PEAT FIRE 
IS STILL INCOMPARABLE 


RADIATING ITS WARMTH, BRIGHTNESS AND 
FRAGRANT ODOUR, IT CREATES JUST THAT 
COSY AND INTIMATE ATMOSPHERE WHICH 
% MEANS SO MUCH TO THE ENGLISHMAN. 
i Prices :—8,000 blocks 
4,000 on 





2,000 _,, 
\ Carriage paid to nearest goods station. 
1,000 blocks 
500 _ ,, os 
, 
100, 





Facked in returnable sacks and delivered to your house. 


INCREASE YOUR FUEL STOCK 
WITH PEAT FUEL 


Produced for centuries from the well known 
Somerset Moors. 


Descriptive leaflet on application. 


ECLIPSE PEAT COY LTD. 
} Est. 1869 Ashcott, Somerset. 





Patent Rabbit 
Net Device 








In raised 
position, 
erected be- 
tween feed- 
ing ground 
, and burrows 













The release line drops the net, thus in- 
tercepting and entangling the rabbits 
as they are driven to burrows. 


A Pair of Rabbits can produce 
250 Young in a Year... 


so start protecting your crops now with the Collington 
Rabbit Net device—recognised as the most satisfactory 
and convenient method of catching large numbers of 
rabbits. May be set at any time—effective under all 
weather conditions—requires little cime to erect— 
simple to operate—rabbit carcases unspoilt. PRICES: 
Supports and rods for 100 yards complete with release 
line and ground pegs, £3.0.0. Tanned and lined Net, 
4 feet x 4 ply, 165 yards to set 100 yards, £3. 3.0. 
Carriage paid. 
Write for full particulars to: 


ACCLES & SHELVOKE, LIMITED, 


ASTON, BIRMINGHAM 
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! 
Also other Peat Products for gardens and lawns etc. 





Rugged Simplicity 
in destgeing this new’ model 


BIRDS’ BATH 
> | 


“ , ; Height 31} ins. 
: Real Stone. 










45)- 


Cash with 
Order. 


Carriage Paid 
to any Rail- 
way Stationon 
Mainland of 
Great Britain. 


Obtainable 


e% 
Ne domly trom 


GAYBORDER NURSERIES, LTD. 
MELBOURNE ¢ 3 DERBYSHIRE 
The home of hardier hardy plants. 
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SEEDS AND BULBS 





W. J. UNWIN, LTD. Flower and Vegetable 





Seedsmen, 
HISTON, Seeds for present 
CAMBS. sowing. 
R. H. BATH, LTD. 
The Floral Farms, me Grown 
Bulbs. 


WISBECH. 








TREES AND SHRUBS 





G. BUNYARD Fruit Trees, Roses 











& CO., LTD. Shrubs, Iris, 
The Nurseries, Herbaceous Plants 
MAIDSTONE. Seeds & Sundries. 
LANDSCAPE GARDENING 
GEORGE G. Gardens Designed 
WHITELEGG, and Constructed. 
The Nurseries, 
CHISLEHURST, Sherwood Cup, 
KENT. Chelsea Show, 1927. 








“1 am AMAZED 
at the wonderful 
results’ 


HIS is an @ 
T extract 
from a 
letter from one 
of the thousands 
of enthusiastic 
users of q 
VIVATONE 
Radio-Active 
Hair Restorer. 
No woman in 
these days can 
afford to look older 
than she need. The 
remarkable properties 
of VIVATONE Radio- 
Active Hair Restorer naturally restore the 
colour of the hair. And what is more im 
portant, VIVATONE is perfectly harmless, 
because it contains no dyes or stains whatsoever 
—promoting the growth of the hair and dis- 
pelling dandruff. 












oN 


Recent testimonials include the following :— 

‘* Vivatone has done marvels for a nurse's 
hair.”’ 

** I look years younger.”* 

“Do not know what I should do without it.” 

“*T am really amazed at the results.”’ 

“*T am so grateful to VIVATONE.”’ 

These opinions are heartily endorsed by the 
Press. 


VIVATONE 


RADIO- ACTIVE HAIR RESTORER 
Price 7/6 Special Size 3/9 


(post free in plain wrapper). 


Can be obtained from BOOTS (all branches), 
Timothy White's, Taylor's Drug Stores, or 
direct from the Laboratories : 


ANDRE GIRARD & CIE. (ENG.), LTD. 
Imperial Works, Ryland Rd., N.W.5 


3% WRINKLES INSTANTLY REMOVED 


Those ageing wrinkles and crow’s feet fade 
utterly away, leaving the face smooth, firmand | 
young, by means of VIVATONE Radio-Active 
Anti-Wrinkle Cream. Prepared by an eminent 
«aris Beauty Specialist. Pots, 2/6, 4/6 (triple 
size). In plain wrapper from Boots(all branches), 
Timothy White's, Taylor's Drug Stores, or direct 
André Girard & Cie. (Eng.), Lid., Imperial 
Works, Ryland Road, N.W.5. 
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SERVICE 


by 


ys DORA SHACKELL 
\ 
7 HAT can I do to help ?”’ 
is woman’s question of 
the moment. 


The answers are legion. 
For this is a war in which women 
will be actively engaged. True, 
there are many who frankly admit 
that their truest métier is for home- 
minding. And here there certainly 
is ample work to be done. Providing 
cheerful asylum for others, and 
especially for the children evacuated 
from towns, is not the least part of 
National Service. 

Others, without facilities to help 
in this way, can assist by doing 
office work for their A.R.P. organ- 
isation, or by undertaking first-aid 
work. Nursing will surely commend 
itself to those who know themselves 
capable of this form of service. 

But to many the urge to be up and doing 
can only be satisfied by enlistment in one of the 
uniformed services. The Women’s Auxiliary 
Territorial Service, the Royal Naval Service, the 
Women’s Auxiliary Air Force, exist for this. 
Each has its separate appeal, its percentage of 
special work and its quota of cooks, store-keepers 
and clerks. So may every woman do her bit, 
whatever her forte. 

But not every woman makes the most of 
herself in uniform. Which is a pity, because 
these are uniforms to be proud of: uniforms in 
which to face the world bravely and confidently, 
not to say efficiently. And they certainly have 
all the fundamentals for making a good appear- 
ance. They are instinct with that tailor-made 
appearance which always becomes the English- 
woman: the functional simplicity of belt and 
pockets, the neat revers, collar and tie, and just that 
telling little bit of relief in buttons and badge. 
It must be acknowledged that the cut is 
everything. It really pays to see that this is good. 
Or more particularly it is a crime to neglect it. 
For, as every officer knows, example is a fine thing; 
and if men have responded to the discipline of 
smartness, women members will certainly not be 
laggards in so doing. 

Choosing a tailor for this job needs a little 





































URBERRYS tailored this A.T.S. uni- forethought. However satisfied you may have 
form. They also supply ties, hats, been with dressier things, bought ready-made 
stockings, gloves, weatherproofs and shoes perhaps, a uniform really needs the expert atten- 


to conform to service pattern. tion of a firm such a Burberrys or Kenneth 
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RELIABILITY 
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Reliability is of greater impor- 
tance now than at any other time. 
In the Navy, Army and Air Force 
as well as the A.R.P. wherever 
duties entail open air exposure, 
the weatherproof to meet exceed- 
ingly trying conditions must be 
the most reliable it is possible 
\ to obtain. 
; Small savings in the purchase 
may mean great cost to health. 


The Burberry was worn 
by practically every Officer 
in the Army during the 





last war because it proved 
again and again the most 
reliable. There is none 
today that will fulfil its 
purpose so efficiently as 
The Burberry. 


for SERVICE for A.R.P. work 


CIR was 





The World’s Best Weatherproof « One of the World’s Best Overcoats 





No garment or material, unless it is the manufacture or merchandise of Burberrys 
Limited, may be described as ‘‘BURBERRY,’’ a Registered Trade Mark protected all 
WAR x } C over the world. 
N.B.—Proceedings will be taken against offenders using the word “Burberry’’ wrong- 


fully, whether with or without knowledge. 














UNIFORMS for the SERVICES 


When you're commissioned consult Burberrys about Uniform requirements. Burberry 
representatives are qualified tailors and are sent, without extra cost, to give detailed attention 
to individual requirements. Prices are well within range of every officer’s means. 


TAILORS TO HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES FOR OVER 50 YEARS 





ia U R P E R RYS LTD., meena toa a 
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Durward, who have long experience of military 
and naval dress. Dege of Conduit Street are 
another house; Moss Brothers too. 

For the A.T.S. it is possible to volunteer 
either for home service or for service abroad; 
and if you choose the latter the considerations of 
dress become even more important, in view of the 
the fact that you may be cut off from. supplies. 
Shoes, especially, should be chosen with care. 
Quite apart from seeing that they conform to 
service pattern and are comfortable, they should 
be waterproof too. Burberrys make them like 
this, and also with non-skid  soles,which is a further asset. 

A little point which may interest those who believe in keeping 
their powder dry is that Elizabeth Arden has just brought out a 
little vanity case for Service women. It is in pigskin, and should 
be invaluable. After all, there is no point in sacrificing your beauty 
for lack of the appropriate aids when you can carry them about 
as neatly as this. 





Sept. 16th, 1939. 


T= British warm, ser- 

vice jacket and skirt 
Shown here were all tailored 
by Kenneth Durward. 


HE service mackintosh 
is from Burberry. 


LIZABETH ARDEN 

make this useful service 
vanity case in pigskin. It 
contains powder, lipstick, 
foundation and cleanser. 
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PLEASE REMEMBER IN YOUR WILL 





DEREK 


HIS CHILD, AND 750 OTHERS, were homeless, suffering and 
deprived of the very necessaries of life, until the Crusade of 
Rescue took them into its care. This charity is part of the big 
National Work of Child Rescue and depends for its existence and 
maintenance on voluntary contributions. 
When you realise that half-a-crown will feed and clothe two such 
children for a whole day, will you not send a gift to the Very Revd. 
Canon George L. Craven Administrator, 48, Compton Street, W.C.|I. 

















WOMEN OFFICERS 


NATIONAL SERVICE 


J. DEGE & SONS, LTD. 


13, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone : 


UNIFORMS 
for 


IN ALL BRANCHES OF THE 





ORDERS 
for uniforms will receive 
PROMPT ATTENTION 





Military Tailors, 


Mayfair 1325. 

















SOLUTION to No. 502 
The clues for this appeared in September 9th issue. 


SE RENONHNELLSIHIA 


BLINONSONHNUWCENL 
WISHIN(S)O/Lo/MO/NININNIN 
H/O/A)RIENLUSNNIG/A)B) LIE) 
ULB ENSHURINONT 
TIALWINENSNENEERHT 
EM BINRIO BER TSINGRE 
FAUST NRINONNLIESN 
LRN NW /o}R|(D/S|wio}RITH) 
ESTHER SY NAW VRAIN 
(LIN ON MELILIENITERIRIY| 
DAINTONSEND RLSKN 


DOWN. 

2. The kind of responsi- 
bility that makes one 
turn sour (7) 

3. Anagram of 9’s end (4) 





ACROSS. 4. “ But thousands die, without 
1. An old racing story? (two or this or that, 
words, 5, 8) Die, and endow a ——, or 


10. Not the same as a topcoat (7) a cat.”—Pope (7) 

11. A wicker vessel (7) . Ladders may be in case of 

12. ““O dark, dark, dark, amid fire (7) 

the blaze of 6. With 3 the bird grows into a 
Irrecoverably dark !” slovenly creature (4) 
—AMilton (4) 7. “ Lay not that flattering 

13. Did castellans have to earn to your soul.” 
theirs ? (5) —~Shakespeare (7) 

14. Thetorch that Will carried (4) 8. A useful relative to many a 

17. The girl swallowed some- town-dweller just now (two 
thing: hence the flushed words, 7, 6) 
appearance ? (7) 9. Awell seasoned cloth ? (three 

18. “ Pens ran ”’ (anagr.) (7) words, 6, 3, 4) 

19. Boxes, but they are some- and 16. They may sound like 
times found up in the a feminine version of 
ceiling (7) I across, but they don’t 

22. A blood donor to her family grow so high (two words, 


vw 








“ 
UV 


7) 5, 5) 
24. Receptacles for ashes (4) 20. A nice piece of play (7) 
25. A game that turns on a violin 21. All in the show but of little 
(5) depth (7) 
26. Hardy character (4) 22. Tap the girl on the knee-cap 
29. A way to put in some kinds (7) 
of plant (7) 23. Not so thick (7) 
30. The opposite of tropical (7) 27. Time of the sere and yellow 
31. Birds that make a striking leaf (4) 


impression ? (13). 28. Support in Flora’s temple (4) 
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“COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD No. 503 
A prize of books to the value of 3 guineas, drawn from those published by Country 
TALLEY RAND SWeN LiFE, vill be awarded for the first correct solution to this puzzle opened in this office. 
NisINCMENNNE)RINE|S/T Solutions should be addressed (in a closed envelope) ‘‘ Crossword No. 503, COUNTRY 
[RILNIC)/HIAIR|DIS/O/NINND)Wo) Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” and must reach this office 
not later than the first post on the morning of Tuesday, Sept. 19th, 1939. 


The winner of Crossword No. 502 is 
Mrs. Millard, 70, Mount Ephraim, Tunbridge Wells 














Name 


Address .. 





Telegrams: Harkforward, Piccy, London 
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LONDON | CUMBERLAND | 
ALMOND’S HOTEL. SLE. 
Clifford Street, W.1. - OWN AND Mitre Hore. 
BAILEY’S HOTEL. | GLENRIDDING, PENRITH. 
Gloucester Road, S.W.7. UL ay Horst. 
BASIL STREET HOTEL. CK (English Lakes). 
Knightsbridge, S.W. Keswick Hore. 
BERKELEY | ROYAL oa Hote. 
Piccadilly, W.1. | LOWESW 


boop es Hore. | 


DEVONSHIRE | 


BROWN’S HOTEL. 
Dover Street, W.1. | 





Fa S S.W.1 
jeans Stsest, S.W.1. BARNSTAPLE. 
Sates Porat. | Impertac Hore. 
all, S.W.1. 
° BELSTONE (DARTMOOR). 
CAVENDISH HOTEL. | Cuerry Trees. 
Jermyn Street, W.1. y BAY. 


CLARIDGE’: 

Brook Street, W.1 
CONNAUGHT HOTEL. 
Carlos Place, W.1. 


DORCHESTER HOTEL. 
Park Lane, W.1. 


| BIGBUR 
| Burcu Istanp Horev. | 


| Rosemuttion Horet. 


| CULLOMPTON Hore. 
DARTMOUTH. 
Rateicu Hore. 


Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1. | Stretz. Manor House Hore. 





GT. WESTERN ROYAL HOTEL. 

Paddington RovuGemont Hore. 
GROSVENOR HOTEL. | L 

Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.| Quay Hore. 

GROSVENOR HOUSE. HORNS CROSS (N. DEVON). 
Park Lane, W.1. Hoops Inn. 


KINGSWEAR (8. DEVON). | 
Riversea Paivate Hore-. | 
Phone 32 Kingswear. 
LEE. 

HOWARD HOTEL. Lee Bay Horet. } 
Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C.2. LIFTON. 
Tue ARUNDELL ARMs. 


LYNTON. 


HOTEL SPLENDIDE. 
105, Piccadilly, W.1. 


HOTEL VICTORIA. 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 


IMPERIAL HOTEL. 
Russell Square, W.C.1. 


LANGHAM HOTEL. Ler Appey Hore, 

Portland Place, W.1. Lee Assey Bay. 

PARK LANE HOTEL. Royat CastL_e Hore 
Piccadilly, W.1. MODBURY (8. DEVON) 
PICCADILLY HOTEL. Movrury Inn Horev. 
Piccadilly, W.1. NEWTON } 

RITZ HOTEL. Moortanp Hore. 

Piccadilly, W.1. | NORTH BOVEY | 
SAVOY HOTEL. (near ampstead). 
Strand, W.C.2. Manor House Horev. 


KENSINGTON HOTEL. A 
South Kensington, S.W.7. Repcurre Hore. 
SHALDON (near Teignmouth). 
Tue Rounp House Hore. 
SIDMOUTH. 


Betmont Hore. 


WALDORF Hi 
Aldwych, W.C.2. 
WASHINGTON HOTEL. 


Curzon Street, W.1. 
FortrigLp Horev. 


WILTON HOTEL. ‘ , 
Victoria, S.W.1. Know.e Horet, Lrp. 
Victoria Hore.. 
TORQUAY. 
BEDFORDSHIRE Gaaup Morat. 
BEDFORD. | Howpen Court Hore. 


ImpeRIAL Hore. 
Parace Hore. 
Torsay HOrELs, 
| Roan. 


Swan Hore. 


Lrp., Torspay 


Tue FaLcon Inn, 


EATON SOCON. 
Ye Ovpe Waite Horse. | WOOLACOMBE BAY (N.DEVON). 
| WootacomsBe Bay Horet. 
VERTON. 
BERKSHIRE Moortanp Linxs Horet. | 
DON. | 
Crown anv TuistLe Hore . DORSETSHIRE 
BERYSTEDE Horet, | CHARMO 
Tue Court. 


BRAY-ON-THAMES Y 


Tue Hinvo’s Heap Hore. ; . | 
READING. Coomse House Hore . 
Grorce Hore. — | 
SONNING a 


| SWANAGE. 


Wuire Hart Hore. . 
Horet GROSVENOR. 


WINDSOR. 
Tue “ Waite Hart,"’ Wrinpsor | 


Lrp. ‘ } DURHAM | 
ponmam. - G 
| Royat County Hore. 

a | WaTeRLoo Hore. 

ComPLEAT ANGLER Hore. ESSEX | 
FRINTON-ON-SEA. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE | beracu Hort. 
WESTCLIFF-ON-SEA. 





University Arms Horet. | Queen’s Hore, 
Hamlet Court Road. 


| West Curr Horet. 


| 
| GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


WHITTLESFORD. 
Rep Lion Horet. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS 


JERSEY. 
Patace Hote. | ROYAL 7! 
GLOUCESTER. | 
CHESHIRE New County Hore, SouTuGate} 
CHESTER | STREET. 
Grosvenor Horst, Eastgate! STROUD. | 
Street. Rodborough Common. 


| Tue Bras Inn. 


~ TEWEKESBURY. 
Rovat Hora. | Rovat Hor Pore Horst. 


CORNWALL | amp | 
sinis SHIRE | 
Tue Grenvitte Hore: (Bupe) bem: ee 


TD. 


Fatmouts Hore. | BRaNksome Tower Hore. 
Bournemoutn Hypro. 
| CAnForp Cuirrs Hore . 


HELFORD PASSAGE 
near Falmouth). CarRLTton Hore. 


Tue Ferry Boar I Inn, | Granp Horet. 

E. | Hicucuirre Hore. 

| Norro.k Horet. 

| BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks). 
Tue Haven Horet. 


Royat Hore, 


ROCE, W. 

Tus Dormy House. 
. IVES. 

Trecenna Castie Hore. 


ST. MAWES. 
Ipte Rocks Hore. 





‘AGEL. LIPHOOK. 
Kino Artuur’s Castie Horst.) Royat Ancuor Hore . 


| LLANGIBBY. 


GEORGE Hortet. 
PETERBORO 
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| Crown Horet. 


Granp Hore. 
MILTON 


GRAND MARINE Hore, 
BaRTON-ON-SEA. 


Grorce Horev. 


Sours Western Hortet. 

SANDRINGHAM Hore. 
near 

Compton Arms Hore. 


Roya Hore. 
HEREFORDSHIRE 


GREEN Deacon Hore, 
Broad Set 


WYE (near). 
Mount Craic Hore. 


Roya. Hore. 
HERTFORDSHIRE 


Busney Hat Hore. 
GADDESDEN. 
BrRipGwATER Arms Hore. 


* 


| Banyers Hore. 
WATFORD. 


Rose anp Crown Hore. 
WELWYN GARDEN CITY. 
Guegssen’s Court Hore. 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE 
HUNTINGDON. 


| GeorGce Hore. 
ST. 


. IVES. 
Gotpen Lion Hore. 


ISLE OF WIGHT 


SHANKLIN Towers Hore. 
| VENTNOR. 


Roya. Hore.. 


KENT 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA. 


BuncaLow Hore -. 

BRO. . 

Royat Avpion Hore. 
ANTERBURY. 
Assot’s Barton Hore. 
County Hore. 

DOVER (St. ’s Bay). 


THe GRANVILLE Hore. 
INE. 


Buruncton Hore. 
Hore. Lynpuurst. 


Tue Horet IMPERIAL. 
IGHTHAM. 
Town House. 

ATE. 
GRANVILLE HOTEL. 
SEVENO. b 
| Tue Ly Arms Hore. 


Weuncton Hore. 
WEST WICKHAM 


| Wickwam Court Horet. 


Krno’s Arms Hore. 


LANCASHIRE 


| BLACKPOOL 


Hore, METROPOLE. 


| 
Victoria Horev. 


Patace Horev. 


Granp Hore. 


LINCOLNSHIRE 


| ANGEL AND Roya Hore. 


Grorce Hore . 
HOLBEACH. 


| Cueguers Hore. 
LIN 


Waite Hart Horet. 


| Georce Horet. 
OODHALL 


Eacie Lopce Hore. 


Beers 
| Court BLeppyn. 
NORFOLK 
Biakeney Horet. 
Manor House Hort. 


Granp Hore. 
‘ANTON 


| Le STRANGE ARMS Gor Linx: 


Horet. 
Gotpen Lion Hore. 


| NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


| Manor Farm Country Horet. 
| KETTERIN 


UGH. 
Ancet Hore. 
Butt Hore. 
Granp Hore. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 
HAM. 
County Hore. 
NR. 


BarnsBy Moor. 
Hore. 


Ye Ovpe Bett 





OXFORDSHIRE 
RD. 


Cotswotp Gateway Hotei 
LOVELL 


| Tue Orv Swan. 

| OXFORD. 

| CLARENDON HoTEL. 
Mitre Hore. 
Ranpotpn Hore. 


SHROPSHIRE 
STRETTON. 


Loncmynp Hore . 
Tue Hore. 


SOMERSET 

| ALLERFORD, 

| HoLnicoTe House Hore... 

| 

Batu Spa Horev. 

Emptre Hore. 

| Granp Pump Room Horet. 

Lanspowne Grove Hore. 

| Puttensy Hore. 

| Lanspown Hore, 
BrockHaM Enp. 


BA’ 
|, Liwptey Stoke Hore 


| DULVERTON (Border of Devon). 


| Lion Hore. 
(near Minehead). 
Crown Hore. 
HOLFORD. 
| ALFOXTON Park Hote. 
ILMIN' . 
Grorce Hore. 
| MINEHEAD 


| Beacn Hore. 
| Hore, MeTrRopoLe. 
RD. 


| AvonmoutH HorteE1., 
| TAUNTON. 
CastLe Hore. 


STAFFORDSHIRE 


Wuirte Hart Hote. 


SUFFOLK 

| ALDEBURGH-ON-SEA. 
Waite Lion Hore.. 

ST. EDMUNDS. 


ANGEL HOTEL. 
BAR’ 


MILLS 
(near Bury St. Edmunds). 
| Tak Butt Inn. 


Feurx Hore. F 
LO’ 


Horet Victoria. 
SOUTHWOLD. 


GranpD HOTEL. 


SURREY 
GODALMING. 
Tue Lake Horev. 
GUILDFORD (near). 


| NEWLANDS CoRNER HOTEL. 


| GeorGIAN HOTEL. 
| KINGSWOOD (W. 

Kincswoop Park GUEST House 
| PEASLAKE (near Guildford). 
Hurtwoop Hore. 


| SANDEE Park Hore . 
| OATLANDS Park Hore. 


| . 
| SourHpown Hatt Hore. 


SUSSEX 


| GRANVILLE Hore.. 
| BRI > 
| NorFro_k Hore. 
| Otp Sxuip Hore. 
| BRIGHTON (SALTDEAN). 
| Ocean Horet. 
CROSS-IN-HAND. 
| PossincwortuH Park Horev. 
CROWBOROU! 
Crest Horev. 
| GRIN! 


| Ye Orpe Fe.srivce Hore. 

| EASTBOURNE. 

| ALEXANDRA HOTEL. 

| ANGLES Private Hore. 

| Burtincton Horev. 

| GRAND Hore. 

| Park Gates Horev. 

| Je 

| GLenroype Hore. 

| QugEn’s Hore. 

| HOVE. 

| First Avenue Hore. 

| New Imperiat Horev. 
Prince’s Hore. 
| Duptey Horet. 


Tel. 394. 


| WHITE Hart Hore. 
| PETWORTH. 


| | Se Hore. 
GD) 5 


Tuooe ean Hote!. 
ARDS. 


pe , oo 
| nan Victoria Hore.. 
S OnETELIA ~ 
| 


| Po LACE cr Cove Hore. 
yas CROSS (Forest Row). 


Rogesuck Hore-. 
WARWICKSHIRE 
} GHAM. 


| New Granpv Hore. 
| STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
| ARDEN Hore. 


| WESTMORLAND 
| AMBLESIDE. 


| THe Ougen’s Hore. 
RA 





Prince or Wares Lake Horet. 


LancpALe Cuase Hore . 
Ricc's Crown Hore. 





| WILTSHIRE 
| EAST EVERLEIGH, 


| Tue Crown Hore. 


| Otp GrorGe Hore. 
County Hore. 


WORCESTERSHIRE 
| BROADWAY. 


| Tae Lycon Arms. 
ROITWICH SPA. 

Raven Hore. 

| WORCESTERSHIRE Brine Batus 

Hore. 


YORKSHIRE 
| BOROUGHBRIDGE. 


Taree Arrows Hore. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


i CK iE. 

| THe Bripce House Hore. 
| HARROG. 5 

| CARN Hypro. 

| HaRLow Manor Hotev. 
| Prospect Hore. 


ILELEY. 
THe Mippieton Hore. 
LONDONDERRY. 
| Newton House Hote. 
SCARBOROUGH. 
| Royat Hore. 
Brompton Hatt Country Hore, 
| GRAND Hore... 

( 
| | Rep Lion INN. 
YORK. 


HarkKer’s YorK Hore. 


Younc’s Hotret, Hicu Perrer- SA 


GATE. 





a (ane 
Co. CLARE). 


FALLs ——_ 


D 5 

| RoyaAL HiBperRNnIAN HOTEL. 
GLENBEIGH (Co. KERRY). 
Tue Hore v. 

LOUGH ARROW (Co. SLIGO). 


| HoLtysBrook House Hore. 
SAPENNA 


(Co. DONEGAL). 
ROSAPENNA HOTEL, 
WATERVILLE (Co. KERRY). 


Butter Arms HOTEL. 
Bay View Hore.. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 
BANGOR (Co. DOWN). 


Roya. Hore. 


BELFAST. 
GRAND CENTRAL HOTEL. 
PORTRUSH. 

SEABANK HOTEL. 


SCOTLAND 
ARGYLLSHIRE 


RD. 
Cumrart Hore. 
LOCH A’ 





Locn AWE Hote. 


ALEXANDRA Hore. 
TOBERMORY (Isle of Mull). 


| Western Is_es Hore. 


AYRSHIRE 
ORLIE. 
SKELMORLIE HypDRo. 
TROO! 


MARINE Hore. 
BUTESHIRE 
SAY. 

GLENBURN HorEL. 


- EAST LOTHIAN 
GULLANE 


Marine Horet. 
Telephone: Gullane 106. 


FIFESHIRE 
ST. ANDREWS. 
| THe Granp HorTeL. 


, INVERNESS-SHIRE 


pony ices. 


CALEDONIAN. Hore. 
Roya. Hore. 
NI 


Creac-Duv Hore. 


PoRTREE Hore. 


KINCARDINESHIRE 
BANCHORY. 
Royat Desrstpe Horer 

(Glen o’Dee). 
Tor-na-CoiLLe Hore. 


MORAYSHIRE 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY. 


Grant Arms Horev. 


PERTHSHIRE 
BLAIR ATHI 
ATHOLL i 
CALLAND. 


DreADNoUGHT HOTEL. 

Patace Hore. 

GLENDEVON (near Gleneagles). 
CastLe Hore. 

Telephone: Muckhart 27 
PERTH. 


Winpsor RESTAURANT, 
38, St. John Street. 





Y. 
Pittocury Hypro. 


| Scotland—continued. 
ROSS-SHIRE 

Garrtocn Hore. 

STRA' 


Spa Hore . 


SUTHERLANDSHIRE 


ALTNAHARRA HOTEL. 


Hore. Scourte. 


WIGTOWNSHIRE 


AULD K1no’s ARMS. 


WALES 


TREFEDDIAN HoreL. 
BAN 





| CastLe Hore. 

| CAPEL CURIG. 

| Tyn-y-Cozp Horet. 

| DOLG: 

| GOLDEN Lion Roya Hort. 


| St. Davin’s Hortet. 
LLANDRINDOD 


| Ye Wetts Horet. 

| LLANGOLLEN. 

| THe Hanp Hore. 
WELLS. 


ABERNANT LAKE HOTEL. 
RIDGE. 





| GAZELLE Hore, 
Giyn GARTH. 
Y. 


ANTGWYNANT. 


| St. Bripes Hotet. 
SNOWDONIA, NANTG 


LE Pen-y-Gwryp Hote. 








FOREIGN HOTELS 





AUSTRIA 
BADGASTEIN. 
“Der KaIsERHorF.”’ 


BELGIUM 

| LE ZOUTE. 

Grosvenor Horet. 
Digue de Mer 220. 





| CEYLON 
COLOMBO 


GALLE FACE Hore. 
KANDY 


QuEEn’s HOTEL. 





CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 
BAD PISTANY. 


Granp Horet Royat. 





Hore Bristov. 
BER! . 


REGINA ET VILLA DE LA SANTE. 


Ss. 

camuson Horet. 

GRAND Novuver Horet, 
11, Rue Grolee. 


Hore, DE LOUVRE ET DE LA 
Paix. 
PARIS. 
Hore Ritz, 
15, Place Vendome. 
Hore Scrise, 
1, Rue Scribe. 
Horet Astoria, 
131, Avenue des Champs-Elysées. 
Hote, WaGRaM, 
208, Rue de Rivoli, Jardin des 
Tuileries. 
LE TOUQUET-PARIS-PLAGE. 
aera Hore. 


Hore pe Paris. 


Trianon Parace Hore. 


ITALY 


Park Horet. 
RO) 





Hore. MAJEsTIic. 


JAPAN 
KOBE. 


OrtenTAL HOTEL. 





SOUTH AFRICA 


A ( ). 
Bivue Post Hore. j 


SWITZERLAND 
GENEVA. 
Hore. pz LA Parx. 
LAUSANNE OUCHY. 
Horet Savoy. 
Hortet Roya. 
Horet MIRABEAU. 
LUGANO. 
Hore. aan 


Granp Hotei: KRoNENHOF- 
BELLAVISTA, 




















Strand, London, W.C.2. 
Annual subscription rates, including postage : Inland, 63/-; 


Colonies : Australia and New Zealand, Gordon & Gotch, Limited. 
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